Til — Jamaica ging er » ' 

1U - ground 1» <>« uces - 

Lemon peel, fresh, 

cut fine 2 ounces 

Capsicum, powder 1 ounce 
Calcined magne- 

sia 1 ounce 

Alcohol I of eac h. sufficient 
Water ) 

Extract the mixed ginger and capsi- 
cum by percolation so as to obtain 16 
fluSounces of water, set the mixture aside 
for 24 hours, shaking vigorously from 
time to time, then filter, and pass through 
the filter enough of a mixture of 3 vol- 
umes of alcohol and 1 of water to make 
the filtrate measure 32 fluidounces In 
the latter macerate the lemon peel tor 
7 days, and again filter, 

Ginger Beer.— 

Brown sugar 2 pounds 

Boiling water 2 gallons 

Cream of tartar. 1 ounce 

Bruised ginger root. . . 2 ounces 

Infuse the ginger in the boiling water, 
add the sugar and cream of tartar; when 
lukewarm strain; then add half pint good 
yeast. Let it stand all night, then bot- 
tle; one lemon and the white of an egg 
may be added to fine it. 

Lemon Beer. — 

Boiling water 1 gallon 

Lemon, sliced 1 

Ginger, bruised 1 ounce 

Yeast. 1 teacunful 

Sugar 1 pound 

Let it stand 12 to 20 hours, and it is 
ready to be bottled. 

Hop Beer. — . 

Water 5 quarts 

Ho P s 6 ounces 

Boil 3 hours, strain the liquor, add: 

Water 5 quarts 

Bruised ginger 4 ounces 

and boil a little longer, strain, and add 
* Pounds of sugar, and when milk- 

7r?l7i 1 Pi 7 t - 0f ycast ' Let H ^rment; 
in 24 hours It is ready for bottling. 

CEnanthic Ether as a Flavoring- for 

and delightful flavor are produced by the 
presence of cenanthic ether or brandy 



flavor in ginger ale. This ether tU 
off a rich, pungent, vinous orL; ° Ws 
gives a smoothness very agreeable * and 
liquor or beverage of which it f n ? 
a part. It is a favorite -with "k rrns 
sophisticators." Add a f ew ] an< ly 
the ether (previously dissolved l^ ps - ? l 
times its bulk of Cologne sSw 
ginger-ale syrup just before bottling 

Soluble Extract of Ginger Ala a 
the following three formulas the j Of 
intended for soda-fountain use th 
ond is a "cheap" extract for the bottlS 
who want a one r ounce-to-the-g a ll 0D Z 
tract, and the third is a bottlers' extra! 
to be used in the proportion of thi-3 
ounces to a gallon of syrup. This latter 
is a most satisfactory extract and has 
been sold with most creditable results 
both as to clearness of the finished ginger 
ale and delicacy of flavor. 

It will be noted that in these formulas 
oleoresin of ginger is used in addition to 
the powdered root. Those who do not 
mind the additional expense might use 
one-fourth of the same quantity of vola- 
tile oil of ginger instead. This should 
develop an excellent flavor, since the oil 
is approximately sixteen times as strong 
as the oleoresin, and has the additional 
advantage of being free from resinous 
extractive. 

The following are the formulas: 

I. — (To be used in the proportion of 
4 ounces of extract to 1 gallon of syrup.) 

Jamaica ginger, in 

fine powder S pounds 

Capsicum, in fine pow- 
der 6 ounces 

Alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 
Mix the powders intimately, moisten 
them with a sufficient quantity of alco- 
hol, and set aside for 4 hours. 1*« 
in a cylindrical percolator and percolate 
with alcohol until 10 pints of percolate 
have resulted. Place the percolate in a 
bottle of the capacity of 10 pints,, ana 
add to it 2 fluidrachms of oleoresin 01 
ginger; shake, add 2A pounds oi wjeij 
powdered pumice stone, and agitate tn 
oughly at intervals of one-half hour tor 
hours. Then add 14 pints of water 1 
Quantities of 1 pint at ea ch add it 
shaking briskly meanwhile, i"" ^ et 
of the operation is most important. . - 
the mixture aside for 24 hours, »jP*gJ 
it strongly every hour or so dunn^ 
period. Then take 

Oil of lemon 1* fluidounces 

Oil of rose (or ge- . . j ltnS 

ranium).... . .. 3 fl'»d ra S£! 

Oilofbergamot...- 2 fluidr^" 08 
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nil of cinnamon ... 3 
ggne-ium carbon- g 
ate 



fluidrachms 
fluidounces 



Kub 'the oih Wiethe magnejuayn a 



irtar and add 9 ounces of the 
portion of the ginger mixture to 
ffi^i Inve been previously added 2 
* b of alcohol, and continue tritu- 



ou» ceS rinsSiff out the mortar with the 
mixture- Pass the ginger mixture 
! ~dd tl 1 " ! 



irout 



ration 

$Kh? double filter and - a 
*E fiHer the mixture of oils and magnesia; 
fcfl pass enough water through the 
finallj P" , th resu lting product 

fe r Je ^ pints! or 3 galloJL If the 
Ktor should desire an extract of more 
j£ pungency, he may obtain his de- 
■ t effect by increasing or decreasing 
K s quantity of powdered capsicum in 
the formula. . 

jT _(Tobc used in the proportion of i 
ounce to 1 gallon of syrup.) 
Ginger, in moderately 

fine powder 6 pounds 

Capsicum, in fine pow- 

2J f pounds 

Alcohoi, a sufficient quantity. 
Mix, moisten the powder with ^ pints 
of alcohol, and set aside in a suitable 
vessel for 4 hours. Then pack the pow- 
der firmly in a cylindrical percolator, 
and percolate until 6 pints of extract are 
obtained. Set this mixture aside and 
label Percolate No. 1, and continue the 
percolation with 1^ pints of alcohol 
mixed with 1\ pints of water. Set the 
resultant tincture aside, and label Per- 
colate No. 2. 

Take oleoresin ginger 5 fluid ounces 
and add to Percolate No. 1. Then take: 

Oil of lemon "H fluidounces 

Oil of cinnamon. . . 1 fluidounce 

Oil of geranium | fluid ounce 

Magnesium carbon- 
ate S ounces 

Triturate the oils with the magnesia, 
add gradually Percolate No. 2, and set 
aside. Then place Percolate No. 1 in a 
la *ge bottle, add 3£ pounds of finely pow- 
dered pumice stone, and shake at inter- 
na of half an hour for six hours. This 
being completed, add the mixture of oils, 
a nd later 10 pints of water, in quantities 
of \ a pint at a time, shaking vigorously 
a fter each solution. Let the mixture 
stand foT 24 hours, shaking it at inter 



Ginger, in moderately 
fine powder 

Capsicum, in moder- 
ately fine powder . . 

Alcohol, q. s. 



8 pounds 
2 pounds 

Mix, moisten with alcohol, and set 
aside as m the preceding formula; then 
percolate with alcohol until 10 pints of 
extract are obtained. To this add oleo- 
resin of ginger 3 drachms, and place in 
a large bottle. Add 2£ pounds of pow- 
dered pumice stone, and shake as di- 



r i«r &b nours, snaKing it uhw 
|W, and then pass it through a double 
Ji«r. Finally add enough water through 
«»e filter to make the product measure 
* 4 Pints, or 3 gallons. 

m._(T 0 be used in proportion of 8 
°un cea to ! gallou o£ syrup .) 



pow- 

jjujjxiuc s luiic, and shake i 
rected for formula No. 1. Then add 1 
pints of water, in quantities of 1 pint at « 
time, shaking vigorously after each addi 
tion. Set the mixture aside for 24 hours, 
shaking at intervals. Then take: 

Oil of lemon 1 J fluidounces 

Oil of geranium ... | fluidounce 
Oil of cinnamon ... 3 fluidrachms 
Magnesia carbonate 3 ounces 

Rub these in a mortar with the mag 
nesia, and add 9 ounces of the clear por 
tion of the ginger mixture mixed with 
ounces of alcohol, rubbing the mixtur 
until it becomes smooth. Prepare 
double filter, and filter the ginger m; 
ture, adding through the filter the m 
toe of oils and magnesia. Finally a 
enough water through the filter to ma 
the final product measure 24 pints, or 
gallons. | 

If these formulas are properly mam 
ulated the extracts should keep for 
reasonable length of time without a pr 
cipitate. If, however, a precipitate o 
cur after the extract has stood for 
week, it should be refiltered. 

LEMONADES: 

Lemonade Preparations f or the Sick. 

L-Strawberry temonade: Citri : acid. 
™rt<*- water, 100 parts; sugar, 450 par 

tincture, ad lib. c^;,,™ 
IP-Lemonade Powder: Sodium 

carbonate, 65; tartaric ^acid, 60, sug 

125; lemon od, 12 drops _ 

IIL-Lemonade ]^e. sup ^ 

200; tartaric acid, W, * 

100; lemon oil, 3, tincrui 

dropS- , A„ Tnzenees: Tarta 

acid, 10; sugar, 30 , ^ fl dr0 

dered starch, 0.0, » and su 

tincture of vanj-^ * . £ sQ that 
dent diluted spmt oi 
lozenges can b e - a ^ eticS _ Tne f 0ll c 

thirst of diabetics: 
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Citric acid * P art 

Glycerine. 50 parts 

Cognac 50 parts 

Distilled water .. . 500 parts 

Hot Lemonade.— Take 2 large, fresh 
lemons, and wash them clean with cold 
Water. Roll them until soft; then divide 
each into halves, and use a lemon-squeez- 
er or reamer to express the juice into a 
small pitcher. Remove all the seeds 
from the juice, to which add 4 or more 
tablespooiifuls of white sugar, according 
to taste. A pint of boiling water is now 
added, and the mixture stirred until the 
sugar is dissolved. The beverage is very 
effective in producing perspiration, and 
should be drunk while hot. The same 
formula may be used for making cold 
lemonade, by substituting ice water for 
the hot water, and adding a piece of 
lemon peel. If desired, a weaker lemon- 
ade may be made by using more water. 

Lemonades, Lemon and Sour Drinks 
for Soda- Water Fountains. — Plain Lem- 
onade. — Juice of 1 lemon; pulverized 
sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls; filtered water, suffi- 
cient; shaved ice, sufficient. 

Mix and shake well. Garnish with 
fruit, and serve with both spoon and 
straws. 

* 

Huyler's Lemonade. — Juice of I lem- 
on; simple syrup, 2 ounces; soda water, 
sufficient. Dress with sliced pineapple, 
and serve with straws. In mixing, do 
not shake, but stir with a spoon. 

Pineapple Lemonade. — Juice of 1 
lemon; pineapple syrup, g ounces; soda 
water, sufficient. Dress with fruit, 
fcerve with straws. 

Seltzer Lemonade. —Juice of 1 lemon- 
pulverized sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls. Fill 
with seltzer. Dress with sliced lemon. 

Apollinaris Lemonade.— The same as 
seltzer, substituting apollinaris water for 
seltzer. 

Limeade.— Juice of 1 lime; pulverized 
sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls; water, sufficient 

Se boH tfv limCS afe not obt^able, 
use bottled lime juice. 

Orangeade.— Juice of 1 orange- rml- 
vemed sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls? water 
I S CI ^ t; J shaved ice > Efficient Dress 

glass ' SufficieQt ' Se rve in a small 

pufverf*cd e ,? 0na l e -~- Tuice of 1 lemcnj 
' pour mto a glass containing 



shaved ice until the glass l aek3 at 
inch of being full. p OUr in 
claret to fill the glass. Dre ss \ S u h ffi ^t 
Ties and sliced pineapple. c aeN 

Claret Punch.— Juice of 1 l einon 
verized sugar, 3 teaspoonfuls- i Pnl " 
wine, 2 ounces; shaved ice • 1 

Serve in small glass. Dress'^thS 
lemon, and fruit in season. BrishT a 
cherries and plums make attractive V 
nishings. - 

Raspberry Lemonade, 
lemon; 
I tablesi 



• !• Juice of 1 
l; 3 teaspoonfuls powdered 5 JJ. 
espoonful raspberry juice; shav^' 



ice; plain water; shake. 



II —Juice of 1 lemon; 2 teaspoonfuls 
powdered sugar; i ounce raspberry 
syrup; shaved ice; water; shake. 

Banjo Sour. — Pare a lemon, cut it in 
two, add a large tablespoonful of susar 
then thoroughly muddle it; add the 
white of an egg; an ounce of sloe gin; 3 
or 4 dashes of abricotine; shake well; 
strain into a goblet or fizz glass, and fill 
balance with soda; decorate with a slice 
of pineapple and cherry. 

Orgeat 
drachms; 
lemon. 



Punch. — Orgeat 
brandy, 1 ounce; 



syrup, 12 
juice of 1 



G-ranola. — Orange syrup, 1 ounce; 
grape syrup, 1 ounce; juice of £ lemon; 
shaved ice, q. s. Serve with straws. 
Dress with sliced lemon or pineapple. 

American Lemonade. — One ounce or- 
ange syrup; 1 ounce lemon syrup; i tea- 
spoonful powdered sugar; 1 dash acid- 
phosphate solution; J glass shaved ice. 
Fill with coarse stream. Add slice of 
orange, and run two straws through it. 

Old -Fashioned Lemonade. — Put in a 
freezer and freeze almost hard, then add 
the fruits, and freeze very hard. Serve 
in a silver sherbet cup. 

"Ping Pong" Frappe".— Grape juice, 
unfermented, 1 quart; port wine (Call* 
fornia), £ pint; lemon syrup, 12 ounces; 
pineapple syrup, 2 ounces; orange syrup, 
4 ounces; Benedictine cordial, 4 ounces; 
sugar, 1 pound. , , t 

Dissolve sugar in grape juice and I pu 
in wine; add the syrup and c° rC ! lu .'' 
serve from a punch bowl, with ladle, m 
12-ounce narrow lemonade glass a 
fill with solid stream; garnish witn 
of orange and pineapple, and serve 
straw. 

Orange Frappe\ — Glass half fu ] ! °f 
fine ice; tablespoonful powdered sufe^ 
h ounce orange syrup; 2 dashes 1 e 
syrup; dash prepared raspberry; t v 
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. , nhosp hate solution. Fill with soda 
8 d stir well ; strain into a mineral glass 



4 flui drachms 
1 fluidounce 



fl nd serve 
0ot Lemonades.— 
■ Lenion essence. . 
Solution of citric 

acid ■ ■ • 

Svrup, enough to 

make S3 uuidounces 

Unserving, draw U fluidounces of the 
JL into an 8-ounce mug, til with hot 
water, and serve with a spoon. 

tt —Lemon ] , , 

1 Alcohol 1 fluidounce 

Solution of citric 
ac id 2 nuidraehms 

g 1](rar 20 a v. ounces 

^ater • %® fluidounces 

White of 1 egg 

Grate the peel of the lemon, macerate 
with the alcohol for a day; express; also 
express the lemon, mix the two, add the 
sutrar and water, dissolve by agitation, 
ana add the solution of citric acid and 
the white of egg, the latter first beaten to 
a froth. Serve like the preceding. 

Egg Lemonade. — I. — Break 1 egg into 
a soda glass, add 1^ ounces lemon syrup, 
a drachm of lemon juice, and a little 
shaved ice; then draw carbonated water 
to fill the glass, stirring well. 

II.— Shaved ice -^tumblerful 

Powdered sugar 4 tables poonfuls 

Juice of 1 lemon 

Yolk of.. 1 egg 

Shake well, and add carbonated water 
to fill the glass. 

HOT SODA-WATER DRINKS : 

Chocolate. — L — This may be prepared 
m two ways, from the powdered cocoa or 
from a syrup. To prepare the cocoa for 
y se, dry mix with an equal quantity^ of 
pulverized sugar and use a heaping 
teaspoonful to a mug. To prepare a 
syrup, take 12 ounces of cocoa, 5 pints 
ot water, and 4 pounds of sugar. Re- 
duce the cocoa to a smooth paste with a 
WU Warm w ater. Put on the fire, 
"hen the water becomes hot add the 
Paste, and then allow to boil for 3 or 4 
dilutes; remove from fire and add the 
sugar; stir carefully while heating, to 
Prevent scorching; when cold add 3 
grachms of vanilla; * to | ounce will suf- 
ace for a cup of chocolate; top off with 
^nipped cream. 

H. Baker's fountain choc- 
olate . . , . 1 pound 

Syrup 1 gallon 

Extract vanilla enough 



Shave the chocolate into a gallon nor, 
celamed evaporating dish anISSh 
a gentle hea stirring with a thin-bladed 
spatula When melted remove f roS tfi 
fire and add 1 ounce of cold water mix- 
ing well. Add gradually 1 ga U on * of £L 
syrup and strain; flavor to suit. Use 
1 ounce to a mug. 

III. — Hot Egg Chocolate.— Break a 
fresh egg into a soda tumbler; add 11 
ounces chocolate syrup and 1 ounce 
cream; shake thoroughly, add hot soda 
slowly into the shaker, stirring mean 
while; strain carefully into mug; top o 
with whipped cream and serve. 

IV. — Hot Chocolate and Milk.— 
Chocolate syrup .... 1 ounce 
Hot milk 4 ounces 

Stir well, fill mug with hot soda an 
serve. 

V. — Hot Egg Chocolate. — One egg, 1 
ounces chocolate syrup, 1 teaspoonL 
sweet cream; shake, strain, add 1 cu 
hot soda, and 1 tablespoonful whippe 
cream. 

Coffee. — I. — Make an extract by ma 
erating 1 pound of the best Mocha an 
Java with 8 ounces of water for 20 mi 
utes, then add hot water enough to pe 
colate 1 pint. One or 2 drachms of th 
extract will make a delicious cup of co 
fee. Serve either with or without crea 
and let customer sweeten to taste. 

H.— Pack J pound of pulverized cof, 
fee in a percolator. Percolate with 2 
quarts of boiling water, letting it run 
through twice. Add to this « quarts of 
milk; keep hot in an urn and draw as a 
finished drink. Add a lump of sugar 
and top off with whipped cream. 

in.— Coffee gyriJ p may be made by 
adding boiling water from the apparatus 
to 1 pound of coffee, placed in a suitaWj 
filter or coffeepot, until 2 1 quarts of the 
infusion are obtained. A dd J° thl | rs t 
pounds of sugar. In d»pensing 
put sufficient cream ™&*™£J* a £ri 
coffee, then sweeten i [^^^ t 
mix with the stream from tne a™ s 

I V.-Mocha coffee (ground ^ 

Ja^ coffee' (ground 4ounceg 

GSted sugar::.. 6 pounds 
Hot water.. 

ft ,h , e ve P the° "u'^n the percolate by 
3SS& heat and stram. 

Hot Egg Ora*geade.-One egg; J"'« 
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water 



. 2 teaspoonfuls powdered 
.„Je, strain, add 1 cr~ 
Stir, serve with nutmeg 
Hot Err Bouillon. — One-half ounce 
liquid extfact beef; 1 egg; salt and pep- 
per; hot water to fill 8-ounce mug. Stir 
extract, egg, and seasoning together; add 
water, still stirring; strain and serve. 

Hot Celery Punch. — One - quarter 
ounce of clam juice ; J ounce beef extract; 
1 ounce of cream; 4 dashes of celery es- 
sence. Stir while adding hot water, and 
serve with spices. 

Chicken Bouillon,— Two ounces con- 
centrated chicken; \ ounce sweet cream 
and spiee. Stir while adding hot water. 

Ginger. — 

Fluid extract of ginger %\ ounces 

Sugar 40 ounces 

Water, to %\ pints 

Take 10 ounces of the sugar and mix 
with the fluid extract of ginger; heat on 
the water bath until the alcohol is evap- 
orated. Then mix with 20 ounces of 
water and shake till dissolved. Filter 
and add the balance of the water and the 
sugar. Dissolve by agitation. 

Cocoa Syrup. — 
I. — Cocoa, light, soluble, 4 ounces 
Granulated sugar. . . 2 pounds 
Boiling hot water. ... 1 quart 

Extract vanilla 1 ounce 

Dissolve the cocoa in the hot water, by 
stirring, then add the sugar and dissolve. 
Strain, and when cold add the vanilla 
extract. 

II.— Cocoa syrup 2 ounces 

Cream 1 ounce 

Turn on the hot water stream and stir 
while filling. Top off with whipped 
eream. 

Hot Soda Toddy.— 

Lemon juice 

Lemon syrup 

Aromatic bitters ... 
Hot water, enough to fill an 8-ounce 
mug. 

Sprinkle with nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Hot Orange Phosphate.— 

Orange syrup \ fluidounce 

Solution of acid 

phosphate 1 fluidrachm 

Hot water, enough to fill an 8-ounce 

mug. 

inJ\L S P? e P are £ more acceptably by mix- 
ing the juice of half an orange with acid 
phosphate, SUCa .r. and hot water? 
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Pepsin Phosphate.— One 



2 fluidrachms 
I fluidounce 
1 fluidrachm 



of liquid pepsin; 2 dashes of afSW 1 * 
phate; 1 ounce of lemon syrup; i CU o W 
water. y ao * 

Cream Beef Tea.— Use 1 tea=ir.r^ e . 
of liquid beef extract in a ml?oTt l 
water, season with salt and pepn er 
stir in a tablespoonful of rich ere 
Put a teaspoonful of whipped crearn 1, 
top and serve with flakes. 0a 

Cherry Phosphate.— Cherry-phosphate 
syrup, 1$ ounces; hot water to make 8 
ounces. 

Cherry-phosphate syrup is made as 
follows: Cherry juice, 3 pints; sugar 6 
pounds; water, 1 pint; acid phosphate 
4 ounces. Bring to a boil, and when 
cool add the acid phosphate. 

Celery Clam Punch. — Clam juice, 2 
drachms; beef extract, 1 drachm; cream 

1 ounce; essence of celery, 5 drops; hot 
water to make 8 ounces. 

Claret Punch. — Claret wine, 2 ounces; 
sugar, 3 teaspoonfuls; juice of J lemon; 
hot water to make 8 ounces. 

Ginger. — Extract of ginger, 2 drachms; 
sugar, 2 drachms; lemon juice, 2 dashes; 
hot water to make 8 ounces. 

Lemon Juice, Plain, — Fresh lemon 
juice, 2i drachms; lemon syrup, 1 ounce; 
hot water, q. s. to make 8 ounces. 

Lime Juice. — Lime juice, f drachm; 
lemon syrup, 1 ounce; hot water to make 
8 ounces. Mix. Ebeile remarks that 
lemon juice er lime juice enters into 
many combinations. In plain soda it 
may be combined with ginger and other 
flavors, as, for instance, chocolate and 
coffee. 

Lemonade. — Juice of 1 lemon; pow- 
dered sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls; hot water to 
make 8 ounces. A small piece of fresh 
lemon peel twisted over the cup lends an 
added flavor. 

Hot Malt.— Extract of malt, 1 ounce; 
cherry syrup, 1 ounce; hot water, suni- 
cient to make 8 ounces. Mix. 

Malted Milk.— Ilorlick's malted milk, 

2 tablespoonfuls; hot water, quantity 
sufficient to make 8 ounces; flavoring to 
suit. Mix. Essence of coffee, choco- 
late, etc., and many of the fruit syrup- 
go well with malted milk, 

Hot Malted Milk Coffee (or Chocolate). 
—Malted milk, 2 teaspoonfuls; cone 
(or chocolate) syrup, 1 ounce; hot waw'i 
quantity sufficient to make S ounces- 
Hot Beef Tea. — I. — Best beef extracM 
tablespoonful; sweet cream, 1 ounce, 
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. „ 7 0 -mces; pepper, salt, etc., quan- 

Sfsuffioiant. Mix. 
Tf —Extract beef bouillon, 1 teaspoon- 
l extract aromatic soup herbs (see 

Condiments), 10 drops; hot soda, 1 cup- 

in —Extract of beef 1 teaspoonful 

11 Hot water. q. s. 

Pepper, salt, and celery salt. 

Mis. 

Hot Bouillon. — 

Beef extract 1 ounce 

Hot water, q. s. to 
make 8 ounces 

Pepper, salt, etc q. s. 

Mix. 

Clam Bouillon. — 

I —Clam juice 12 drachms 

Cream 2 ounces 

Hot water, a. s. to make 8 ounces 
Mix. 

II,— Extract clam bouillon % ounces 

Prepared milk % drachms 

Extract of aromatic 

soup herbs o drops 

Extract white pepper.. 5 drops 

Hot soda 1 cupful 

Mix. 

III. — Clam juice may be served with 
hot water, salt and pepper added. Add- 
ing butter makes this bouillon a broth. 

It may also be served with milk or 
cream, lemon juice, tomato catsup, etc. 
Hot oyster juice may be served in the 
same way. 

Hot Tea.— 

I. — Tea syrup sufficient 

Hot water, q. s. - to 

make 1 cupful 

IE — Loaf sugar 4 cubes 

Extract of Oolong 

tea, about 1 dessertsp'ful 

Prepared milk, about 1 dessertsp'ful 

Hot soda 1 cupful 

Whipped cream. . . 1 tablespoonful 
Mix the tea extract, sugar, and pre- 
pared milk, pour on water, and dissolve. 
io P off with whipped cream. 

Hot Egg Drinks.— I.— One-half to 1 
ounce hquid extract of beef, 1 egg, salt 
5, n Q pepper to season, hot water to fill an 
jounce mug. Stir the extract, egg, and 
_ea.som.ng together with a spoon, to get 
. e U mixed, add the water, stirring brisk- 
A Meanwhile; then strain, and serve. 

, r > s ^ke the egg and extract in a shaker, 
anil f Water > ancl m ix by pouring back 
.. c fort h several times, from shaker to 



II. — Hot Egg Chocolate.— One to U 

ounces chocolate ayrun ^ B ™ i * 
cream hot Jr • gg ' ^ ounce 

cream, not water sufficient to fill an 
S-ounce mug. an 

Mix the syrup, eg g, and 
gether in an egg-shaW, shake as X 
making cold drmks; add the hot water 
and mix all by pouring tack an 
forth several times, from shaker to mug 
Ur, prepare by beating the egg with 
spoon, add the syrup and cream, mix a' 
quickly with the spoon, and add ho 
water, stirring constantly, and strain. 

III. — Hot Egg Coffee.— One egg, 
dessertspoonful extract of coffee, 1 tea 
spoonful sweet cream, 1 ounce syru 
Shake well, strain, and add 1 cupful ho 
water and top with whipped cream. 

TV. — Hot Egg Lemonade.— One eg 
juice of 1 lemon, 8 teaspoonfuls powdere 
sugar. Beat the egg with lemon juice 
and sugar thoroughly. Mix while add- 
ing the water. Serve grated nutmeg and 
cinnamon. The amount of lemon juice 
ahd sugar may be varied to suit different 
tastes. 

V. — Hot Egg Milk. — Two teaspoon- 
fuls sugar, 1 ounce cream, 1 egg, hot 
milk to fill an 8-ounce mug. _ Prepare as 
in hot egg chocolate, top with whipped 
cream, and sprinkle with nutmeg. If 
there are no facilities for keeping hot 
milk, use about 2 ounces of cream, and 
fill mug with hot water. 

VI. — Hot Egg Hogg.— Plain syrup, 
f ounce; brandy, i ounce; Angostura 
bitters, 3 drops; I egg. Put in shaker 
and beat well. Strain in 10-ounce mug, 
and fill with hot milk; finish witn 
whipped cream and nutmeg. 

VII. — Hot Egg Phosphate. — Two 
ounces lemon syrup, 1 egg, i ounce solu- 
tion of acid phosphate. Mix in a glass, 
and shake together thoroughly; pour ^n- 
to another gfiss, heated P^^'^h 
slowly draw full of hot water; season witn 

nutmeg. 

VTTT —Hot Esse Phosphate.— Break 
frelh egg into shlter an! add i ounce 
Sfpfe syrup * ogej ^ 
1 dash phosphate. »ttaKe, " 

Mo^ 
namon, and serve with wafers. 

FANCY SODA DRINKS : 

Coffee ^^r*S 3 sV« 
ounce glass. Ut*v - ^ shaj£er 

r d sTnces of carbonated water, pou, 
?Xthe°gla SS sufficient to fill it to withm 
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. j rt f the top; pour from glass to 
\T J hack nee or twice, to mix 
ffiXh V; g^he drink a rich, creamy 
fpp^iSnS^ndmake it cream suffi- 
ciently to fill the glass. 

Iced Coffee.-Serve in a 10-ounce 
class Draw 1 ounce into glass, fill 
nearly full with ice-cold milk, and mix by 
stirring. 

Eesr Malted Milk Coffee.—Prepare 
same as malted milk coffee with the ex- 
ception of adding the egg before shaking, 
ami top off with a little nutmeg, if de- 
sired. This drink is sometimes called 
coffee light lunch. 

Coffee FrappS.— Serve in a 12-ounce 
glass. Coffee syrup, lj ounces; white 
of 1 egg; 1 to 14. ounces of pure, rich, 
sweet cream; a small portion of fine 
shaved ice; shake thoroughly to beat the 
•white of the egg light, and then remove 
the glass, leaving the contents in the 
shaker. Now fill the shaker two-thirds 
full, using the fine stream only. Draw 
as quickly as possible that the drink may 
be nice and light. Now pour into glass 
and back, and then strain into a clean 
glass. Serve at once, and without 
straws. This should be drunk at once, 
else it will settle, and lose its lightness 
and richness. 

Coffee Nogg. — 

,Coffee syrup bounces 

Brandy 4 drachms 

Cream % ounces 

One egg. 

Coffee Cocktail. — 

Coffee syrup 1 ounce 

One egg. 

Port wine 1 ounce 

Br andy % drachms 

Shake, strain into a small glass, and 
add soda. Mace on top. 

Chocolate and Milk.— 

Chocolate syrup 2 ounces 

Sweet milk, sufficient. 

. Fill a glass half full of shaved ice, put 
in the syrup, and add milk until the fllass 

5m "TV"! 1 '. Shake wel1 ' a "d serve 
without straining. Put whipped cream 
on top and serve with straws. 

Chocolate Frappe.— 

Frozen whipped cream, sufficient, 
snaved ice, suffici ent. 

cream, fall Wlth shaved i CC nearly to the 



top, and pour in chocolate syrun r^i 
syrups may be used, if desired. tteT 

Royal Frappe".— This drinV r . ■ 
3 parts black coffee and 1 p £t of T 13ts «f 
frozen m a cooler, and served wl,n ■ y * 
sernifrozen state. e 'n a 

_ Mintjulep — One-half tumbler shn , 
ice, teaspoonful powdered suear 5 ? 
lemon juice, 2 or 3 sprigs of fresh S 
sh the mint against side of the 
nttlw»flm7nT. nnt, i , L£ie glass 



vi± j uii.5, * ur a sprij 

Crush the mint against sta 
to get the flavor. Then add claret sC? 
4 ounce; raspberry syrup, U ounees aDr i 
draw carbonated wn.tpr r,^,..u. . „4 



carbonated water nearlv to fill 
Insert bunch of mint and fill 
eavme full of shaver! W. a o_ 



glass, xu^rz ouncn oi mint and 1 
»lass, leaving full of shaved ice Serve 
straws, and decorate with fr,,i + „ J 



J -tt.' t B Ta «navea ice. Serve 
with straws, and decorate with fruits of 
the season. 

Grape Glace.— Beat thoroughly the 
whites of 4 eggs and stir in 1 pound of 
powdered sugar, then add 1 pint grape 
juice, 1 pint water, and 1 pound more of 
powdered sugar. Stir well until sugar 
is dissolved, and serve from a pitcher or 
glass dish, with ladle. 

"Golf Goblet." — Serve in a 12-ounce 
glass; fill two-thirds full of cracked ice, 
add 4 ounce pineapple juice, 1 teaspoon- 
ful lemon juice, 1 teaspoonful raspberry 
vinegar. Put spoon in glass, and fill to 
within one-half inch of top with carbon- 
ated water; add shaved ice, heaping full. 
Put strawberry or cherry on top, and 
stick slice of orange down side of glass. 
Serve with spoon and straws. 

Goldenade. — Shaved ice, 4 tumbler- 
ful; powdered sugar; juice of 1 lemon; 
yolk of 1 egg. Shake well, add soda 
water from large stream, turn from tum- 
bler to shaker, and vice versa, several 
times, and strain through julep strainer 
into a 12-ounce tumbler. 

Lunar Blend.— Take two vdami 
glasses, break an egg, putting the yolK 
in one glass, the white into the other; 
into the glass with the yolk add 1 ounce 
cherry syrup and some cracked ice, 
shake, add small quantity soda, ana 
strain into a 12-ounce glass. Into tn 
other mixing glass add 1 ounce piau 
sweet cream, and beat with bar spooi 
until well whipped; add 4 ounce le mo" 
syrup, then transfer it into the sua* , 
and add soda from fine stream ongj 
and float on top of the one conto«?JJ 
the yolk and sherry. Serve with m 
straws. 



Egg Chocolate.— 
Chocolate syrup. 

Cream 

White of one egg. 



g ounces 
4 ounces 
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2 ounces 

3 ounces 



E MinUyrup 

Cream ■ ■ 

White f one egg, ^ 

^rrfTyrup f drachms 

r neapple syrup 4 drachma 

Raspberry syrup 4 drachma 

One egg- 
Cream- 

Egg Claret. — 

Claret syrup 

Cream. - 

One egg. 

Royal Mist.— 

Orange syrup J ounce 

Catawba syrup 1 ounce 

Cream... 2 ounces 

One egg. 

Banana Cream. — 

Banana syrup 12 drachms 

Cream * ounces 

One egg. 

Egg Coffee.— 

Coffee syrup 2 ounces 

Cream 3 ounces 

One egg. 
Shaved ice. 

Cocoa Mint- 
Chocolate syrup 1 ounce 

Peppermint syrup. ... 1 ounce 

White of one egg. 

Cream 2 ounces 

The peppermint syrup is made as fol- 
lows: 

Oil of peppermint. . . 30 minims 

Syrup simplex 1 gallon 

Soda foam 1 ounce 

Egg Lemonade. — 
Juice of one lemon. 

Pulverized sugar 3 teasp'f uls 

One egg. 
Water, q. s. 
Shake well, using plenty of ice, and 
*erve in a small glass. 

Nadjy.— 

Raspberry juice 1 ounce 

Pineapple syrup 1 ounce 

One egg. 

Cream 2 ounces 

Siberian Flip. — 

Orange syrup 1 ounce 

Pineapple syrup 1 ounce 

One egg. 

Cream % ounces 



Egg Orgeat 

Orgeat syrup la drachma 

£ ream 3 ounces 

Une egg. 

Normona. — 

Peach syrup i ounce 

^ rape syrup i ounce 

Cream 3 ounces 

Brandy % drachma 

One egg. 

Silver Fizz. — 

Catawba syrup 2 ounces 

Holland^ gin 2 drachma 

Lemon juice 8 dashes 

White of one egg. 

Golden Fizz. — 

Claiet syrup 2 ounces 

Holland gin Jounce 

Lemon juice S dashes 

Yolk of one egg. 

Rose Cream. — 

Rose syrup 12 drachms 

. Cream 4 ounces 

W r hite of one egg. 

Violet Cream. — 

Violet syrup 12 drachms 

Cream * ounces 

White of one egg. 

Rose Mint. — 

Rose syrup 6 drachms 

Mint syrup 6 drachms 

Cream 3 ounces . 

White of one egg. 



2 ounces 

3 ounces 



@ ounces 
3 ounces 



Currant Cream. — 

Red-currant syrup . 

Cream . ■ . • • 

One egg. 

Quince Flip. — 

Quince syrup 

Cream ■ • - ■ 

One egg. 
Shaved ice. 

Coffee Nogg.- ounces 

Coffee syrup ■ 4 draP hm* 

Brandy g ounces 

Cream 

One egg. 

Egg Sour.— 

Juice of one lemon. draP hms 
Simple syrup- 
One egg. dft M „ 

Shake, strain, and fill witn 
on top- 
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Lemon Sour. — 

Lemon syrup 12 drachms 

Juice of one lemon. 
One egg. 
Raspberry Sour. — 

Raspberry syrup. ... IS drachms 
One egg. 

Juice of one lemon. 

Yam a. — 

One egg. 

Cream 3 ounces 

Sugar % teaspoonfuls 

Jamaica rum $ ounce 

Shake well, put into cup, and add hot 
water. Serve with whipped cream, and 
sprinkle mace on top. 
Prairie Oyster. — 

Cider vinegar bounces 

One egg. 

Put vinegar into glass, and break into 
it the egg. Season with salt and pepper. 
Serve without mixing. 

Fruit Frapp e*. — 

Granulated gelatin. . . 1 ounce 
Juice of six lemons. 
Beaten whites of two eggs. 

Water 5 quarts 

Syrup. 1 quart 

Maraschino cherries. . Bounces 

Sliced peach 4 ounces 

Sliced pineapple. .... 4 ounces 
Whole strawberries. . . 4 ounces 

Sliced orange 4 ounces 

Dissolve the gelatin in 1 quart boiling 
hot water; add the syrup and the balance 
of the water; add the whites of the eggs 
and lemon juice. 

KOUMISS. 

The original koumiss is the Russian, 
made from mare's milk, while that pro- 
duced in th ls country and other parts of 
Europe is usually, probably always, made 
from cow s milk. For this reason there 
is a difference m the preparation which 
may or may not be of consequence It 
has been asserted that the ferment used 
in Russia diilers from ordinary yeast but 
this has not been established 

uted hv ^TT °n Sub ^ ect > con *"b- 
ceuL7 R H ", Da y e ^ t0 the Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Transactions, it i s 

milt ?f? fatty matter than cow's 
milk and he states that it is "therefore 
far more eas y of digestion." H e thinks 
hat cow's milk yields a better pr p , 

SfflSSM op- 
poses the folfowinVformula: ^ ^ 



Fresh milk..., 1Q 

Water ". , ' ' ' V \ 01 "lces 

Brown sugar. . . "iJ 0Un -ees 
■ iOU grains 



2 ^ grains 



Compressed yeast. 
Milk sugar 

Dissolve the milk sugar in th ^ 
add to the milk, rub the yeast an 1 k ater ' 
sugar down in a mortar with a 
the mixture, then strain into +V,i f L o£ 
portion. ie °ther 

Strong bottles are very essential eha.™ 
pagne bottles being frequently used n j" 
the corks should fit tightly i£ fa Cr '* n . d 
almost necessary to use a 'bottling !!f 
Chine for the purpose, and once the <X 
is properly fixed it should be wired down 
Many failures have resulted because \h 
corks did not fit properly, the result beinS 
that the carbon dioxide escaped as 
formed and left a worthless preparation 
It is further necessary to keep the prepa- 
ration at a moderate temperature, andto 
be sure that the article is properly fin- 
ished the operator should gently shake 
the bottles each day for about 10 min- 
utes to prevent the clotting of the casein. 
It is well to take the precaution of rolling 
a cloth around the bottle during the 
shaking process, as the amount of gas 

generated is great, and should the bottle 
e weak it might explode. 
Kogelinan says that if 1 volume of 
buttermilk be mixed with 1 or % vol- 
umes of sweet milk, in a short time 
lively fermentation sets in, and in about 
3 days the w.ork is completed. This, ac- 
cording to the author, produces a wine- 
scented fluid, rich in alcohol, carbon 
dioxide, lactic acid, and casein, which, 
according to all investigations yet made, 
is identical with koumiss. The follow- 
ing practical hints are given for the pro- 
duction of a good article: The sweet milk 
used should not be entirely freed from 
cream; the bottles should be of strong 
glass; the fermenting milk must be in- 
dustriously shaken by the operator at 
least 3 times a day, and then the corK 
put in firmly, so that the fluid will become 
well charged with carbon-di oxide gas, 
the bottles must be daily opened and ax 
least twice each day brought nearl j to 
horizontal position, in order to allow 
carbon dioxide to escape and air to enc , 
otherwise fermentation rapidly c«u ■ 
If a drink is desired strong m C * X ?°Z. 
acid, the bottles, toward the end oi J 
mentation, should be placed witi 
necks down. In order to i p ; TTne \ i 
fresh quantity of milk, simply a cio^ 
of its volume of either « ot, .[5 - yfc. 
menting or freshly fermented ^''o to 00° 
temperature should be from ov 
F., about 60° being the most fovoraiw - 
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hot 



re some miscellaneous formulas: 
Ser FiIl a quart champagne bottle up 
Hhe neck with pure milk; add 2 ta- 
t0 ifnls of white sugar, alter dis- 
yespooni . n a little water oyer a 

solving :j j s0 a quarter of a 2-cent 

h t oi compressed yeast Then tie the 
c t "n the bottle securely, and shake 
c ° rli ■ t, rp well; place it in a room of 

Ij^^^j^.^ for6 

fen- and finally in thence box over 
Eg Handle wrapped m a towd as 
Pi otmn if the bottle should burst. 
Kre that the milk is pure, that the 
? e Je is sound, that the yeast is fresh, to 
ES the mixture in the morning with 
° P 7t ™tc on account of its effervescent 
Snnertiel and be sure not to drink it at 
K tlU; is any curdle or thickening 
mrt resembling cheese, as this indicates 
that the fermentation has been prolonged 
bevond the proper time, 
ll —Dilute the milk with J part ot 
>t water, and while still tepid add £ 
of very sour (but otherwise good) but- 
termilk. Put it into a wide jug, cover 
with a clean cloth, and let stand jn a 
warmish place (about 75° F.) for 24 
hours; stir up well, and leave for an- 
other U hours. Then beat thoroughly 
together, and pour from jug to jug till 
perfectly smooth and creamy. It is 
now "still" koumiss, and may be drunk 
at once. To make it sparkling, which 
is generally preferred, put it into cham- 
pagne or soda-water bottles; do not 
quite fill them, secure the corks well, 
and lay them in a cool cellar. It will 
then keep for 6 or 8 weeks, though 
it becomes increasingly acid. To ma- 
ture some for driuking quickly, it is as 
Well to keep a bottle or two to start with 
In some warmer place, and from time to 
time shake -vigorously. With this treat- 
ment it should, in about 3 days, be- 
come sufficiently effervescent to spurt 
freely through a champagne tap, which 
must he used for drawing it off as re- 
quired. Later on, when very frothy and 
^cid it is more pleasant to drink if a 
uttle sweetened water (or milk and wa- 
J?) « first put into the glass. Shake 
the bottle, and hold it inverted well into 
™ e tumbler before turning the tap. 
Waving made one lot of koumiss as above 
you can use some of that instead of 
pttermilk as a ferment for a second 
ot, and. so on 5 or 6 times in succession; 
atter which it will be found advisable to 

thf v. again as at first - Ma re's milk is 
£ e best for koumiss; then ass's milk, 
hv j , muk ma >' be made more like them 
2 .adding a little sugar of milk (or even 
•oat sug ar ) with the hot water before fer- 



menting. But perhaps the chief draw, 
back to cow's m k f a ^ uraw 



cow s milk ls that the cream 
separates permanently, whereas that 3 
mare s rzuik will remix. Hence use par- 
tially skimmed milk; for if there is much 
cream it only forms little lumps of butter 
which are apt to clog the tap, or are left 
behind m the bottle. 

Kwass.— Kwass is a popular drink 
among the Russian population of Kun- 
zews, prepared as follows: In a big kettle 
put from 13 to 15 quarts of water, and 
bring to a boil, and when in active ebul- 
lition pour in 500 grams of malt. Let 
boil for 20 minutes, remove from 
fire, let cool down, and strain off. The 
liquid is now put into a clean keg oi 
barrel, 30 grams (about an ounce) of best 
compressed yeast added along with about 
600 grams (20 ounces) of sugar, and the 
cask is put in a warm place to ferment 
As soon as bubbles of carbonic gas are de 
tected on the surface of the liquid, it is 
signal that the latter is ready for bottling 
In each of the bottles, which should b 
strong and clean, put one big raisin, fil 
cork, and wire down. _ The bottU 
should be placed on the side, and in tl 
coolest place available—best, on ic 
The liquor is ready for drinking in froi 
2 to 3 days, and is said to be most ps 
atable. 

" Braga." — Braga is a liquid of mill 
turbidity, resembling cafe au laxt 
color, and forming a considerable pre 
cipitate if left alone. When shaken ] 
sparkles and a little gas escapes it 
taste is more or less acid, possessing 
pleasant flavor. „;n»+ 

About 35 parts of crushed millet, 
which a little wheat flour is added . 
placed in a large kettle. On this abo 
400 parts of water are povred. f AJ 
mixture is stirred well and boiled for 
hours. . After settling for 1 ^nvtheio 
water is renewed and the ^om 
tinned for another 10 hours, a 

maS s remains m ^^^ge tables 
is spread upon larg 



stance is ™ ,i 

cool. After it « P er ^ odeI1 tro 
stirred with water m a j ooa TJ _ 
and left to ferment «;, illle ^ ateI 
pulp is ^fted mixed^ with* 

and after an k°V r *KJ w eetish 
sale. Thetaateisahtae^ h 

but becomes »°*fjfw ns only » * 
time. Fermentation t>egm j 

trough. 

WINTER BEVERAGES ^ 
Campchello T Thoroug. t V 

yolks of 1» ive rJiLd sugar, the | 
Lely powdered 



f 3 lemons and 2 oranges, and 3 bottles 
f Grives or other white wine, over the 
e G S rising. Remove and slowly 
eat 1 bottle of Jamaica rum witn it. 
Eire Wine.— Vigorously beat 4 whole 
gs Snd the yolks of 4 with * pound of 
ne sugar; next add 2 quarts of white 
ine afd beat over a moderate fire until 
'sing. 

Bavaroise an Cognac. -Beat up the 
volks of 8 eggs in 1 quart of good mi k 
Jver the fir," until boiling, then quickly 
add 5 ounces of sugar and J quart of 
fine cognac. 

Bavaroise an Cafe. -Heat 1 pint of 
strong 'coffee and 1 pint of milk, 5 ounces 
of sugar, and the yolks of 8 eggs, until 
boiling, then add quart of Jamaica 
rum. 

Carbonated Pineapple Champagne. - 

Plain syrup, 42° 10 gallons 

Essence of pineapple 8 drachms 
Tincture of lemon. . . 5 ounces 
Carbonate of magne- 
sia 1 ounce 

Liquid saffron 2 J ounces 

Citric-acid solution. . 30 ounces 

Caramel 2£ ounces 

Filter before adding the citric-acid so- 
lution and limejuice. Use 2 ounces to 
each bottle. 

A German Drink. — To 100 parts of 
water add from 10 to 15 parts of sugar, 
dissolve and add to the syrup thus formed 
an aqueous extract of 0.8 parts of green 
or black tea. Add fresh beer or brew- 
ers' yeast, put in a warm place and let 
ferment. When fermentation has pro- 
gressed to a certain point the liquid is 
cleared, and then bottled, corked, and 
the corks tied down. The drink is said 
to be very pleasant. 

Limejuice Cordial. — Limejuice cor- 
dial that will keep good for any length of 
time may be made as follows: Sugar 
t> pounds; water, 4 pints; citric acid, 4 
ounces; boric acid, } ounce. Dissolve 
by the aid of a gentle heat, and when cold 
add refi ned limejuice, 60 ounces; tinc- 
ture of lemon peel, 4 ounces; water to 
make up to 2 gallons, and color with car- 
Summer Drink. — 

cta eC ! ICe 2 tablespoonfuls 

Winnl a eSyrUp - 2 tablespoonfuls 

W pped cream ... 3 tablespoonfuls 

r' r h cup 

Carbonated water. J cup 



desirable addition. A. plainer A ■ ^ 
made by combining the syrup ? nUk 
milk, and the ice, and shaking wlu Up of 

American Champagne. Q 0 i . 

(era b-ap pie cider is the best) 7 C]der 
Ions; best fourth-proof brandy ] gal " 
genuine champagne wine, 5 pints -^n ' 
1 gallon; bitartrate of potassa 2 ' *> 
Mix, let stand a short time; bottleJvf! 
fermenting. An excellent imitation 

British Champagne. - Loaf sugai 
56 pounds; brown sugar ( pa [ el w , r > 
pounds; water (warm), 45 gallons- wV* 
tartar, 4 ounces; mix, and at a pr " e 
temperature add yeast, 1 quart- a 
afterwards sweet cider, 5 gallons; bruised 
wild cherries, 14 or 15 ounces; p a ]I 
spirits, 1 gallon; orris powder, \ ounce 
Bottle while fermenting. 

Champagne Cider.— Good pale cider 
1 hogshead; spirits, 3 gallons; sugar] 
20 pounds; mix, and let it stand one 
fortnight; then fine with skimmed milk, 
| gallon; this will be very pale, and 
a similar article, when properly bottled 
and labeled, opens so briskly that even 
good judges have mistaken it for genuine 
champagne. 

BEER: 

Scotch Beer. — Add 1 peek malt to 4 
gallons of boiling water and let it mash 
for 8 hours, and then strain, and in the 
strained liquor boil: 

Hops 4 ounces 

Coriander seeds 1 ounce 

Honey. 1 pound 

Orange peel. 2 ounces 

Bruised ginger 1 ounce 

Boil for half an hour, then strain an 
ferment in the usual way. 

Hop Bitter Beer.— 

Coriander seeds bounces 

Orange peel 4 ounces 

Ginger.! 1 « UQCe 

Gentian root * ° LIllce 

Boil in 5 gallons of water for hjg-J 
hour, then strain and put into the nqi 
4 ounces hops and 3 pounds ot sugj 
and simmer for 15 minutes, tneu 
sufficient yeast, and bottle when r»aj 

Sarsaparilla Beer. -I--Comp°J»£* 
tract of sarsaparilla, 1 \ ounces; n ui of 
1 pint; dissolve, and when cold, a 
good pale or East India ale, i P" u j,d; 

II — Sarsaparilla (sliced), J Lyud; 
guaiacum bark (bruised smal /- J r er0 ot 
guaiacum wood (rasped) and lie jsee d 
(sliced), of each, 2 0,mceS : n n ro»'* 
(bruised), 1J ounces; mezereo 
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i ounce; cloves (cut small) J 
*rk a m oist sugar, 3* pounds; hot 
o« DCC Vnot boiling), 9 quarts; mix in a 
^ater . r> alirl keep it in a moder- 
ies° S ;,rffl room (shaking it twice or 
ately ^ :iy) until active fermentation 
tbv c . G ff i let it repose for about a week, 

This is 



^? fit will he. ready for use 
* f t be superior to the other prcpara- 
sald J sarsaparilla as an alterative 
Jfipr of the blood, particularly in 
KecUons. That usually made has 
old |]v only $ of tlic above ^an- 
iP * arcrftr for which molasses is often 
rilS but in either ease it will net 
wn\velk whereas, with proper caution, 
Eroducts of the above formulas may 
t^r- I or even 2 years. No 



be kept ior 



tumtlerf ul 3 or 4 times a day, or oftener. 

Spruce Beer.— I— Sugar, 1 pound; 
essence of spruce, \ ounce; boiling water 
Hon; mis well, and when nearly cold 
add of 'yeast k wineglassf ul ; and the 
next day bottle like ginger beer. _ 

II.— Essence of spruce, £ pint; pi- 
mento and ginger (bruised), of each, 5 
ounces; hops, I pound; water, 3 gallons; 
boil the whole "for 10 minutes, then add 
of moist sugar, 12 pounds (or good mo- 
lasses, 14 pounds); warm water, 11 gal- 
lons; mix well, and, when only luke- 
warm, further add of yeast, 1 pint; after 
the liquid has fermented for about 24 
hours, bottle it. 

This is diuretic and antiscorbutic. It is 
regarded as an agreeable summer drink, 
and often found useful during long sea 
voyages. When made with lump sugar 
it is called White Spruce Beer; when with 
moist sugar or treacle, Brown Spruce 
ceer. An inferior sort is made by using 
Less sugar or more water. 

Treacle'Beer. 



must 



be used. Dose: A small 



■ — l. — jc rum ircauit: ur mi 

asses, I to 2 pounds per gallon (accorc 
m to the desired strength); hops, } to 



I . — Trom treacle or mo- 
d- 

••'■r * ^0 | 

^nce; yeast, a tablespooriful; water, 
| s.; treated as below. 
0 ■"' Bops, 1^ pounds; corianders, 1 
^ c e; capsicum pods (cut small), 4 
jjnoe; water, 8 gallons; boil for 10 or 
t hrou Q1 v! UteS ' an ^ strain the liquor 
taim c °arse sieve into a barrel con- 
backfl, tr v acle ' SS Pounds; then throw 
rebnii °P S > etc -' into the copper and 
' them, for 10 minutes, with 



2 4 hours 
warm place, after w 



Se eo n <l o n JU min utes, Wlttl a 

atrainiL . gallous of water, which must be 
V? ln S? l , he barrel - as before; next 
Btick n^ij 6 , the whole well with a stout 
ficient \ 0f , Cold wa *er 21 gallons (suf- 
eall Q n 3 >° make the whole measure 37 
5 Pint it* ' a S a ' n after mixing, stir in 
°* good fresh yeast; lastly, let it 



remain for 

lact 

into the eellar, and inli 
or tapped on d 
be fit to drink. 



a m a moderately 
bich it mav ho n „\ 




may be put 

or tapped on draught ~ In \ days 1 b ? lt ^d 
be fit to drink. For a Jjo^k * 
pounds, or even half t 
molasses may be used. It will^hen 
keep good for a twelvemonth. This iV* 
wholesome drink, but apt to prove 'laxa- 
tive when taken in large quantities. 

Weiss 
ordinary 

wheat malt. The proportions %w 



Beer.—This differs from the 
lager beer m that it contains 



wheat to \ barley malt, 1 pound hops" 
being used with a peck of the combined 
malt to each 20 gallons of water. A 
good deal depends on the yeast, which 
must be of a special kind, ;the best grades 
being imported from Germany. 

Yellow Coloring for Beverages.— Th 
coloring agents employed are fustic, saf- 
fron, turmeric, quercitron, and the va> 
rious aniline dyes. Here are some for 
inulas: 

I.— Saffron 1 ounce 

Deodorized alco- 
hol 4 fluidounces 

Distilled water . 4 fluidounces 
Mix alcohol and water, and then ad 
the saffron. Allow the mixture to stan 
in a warm place for several days, shakin 
occasionally; then filter." The tinctur. 
Vhus prepared has a deep orange color, 
and when diluted or used in small quan- 
tities gives a beautiful yellow tint t 
syrups, etc. 
II. — Ground fustic 

wood 14 ounces 

Deodorized alco- ' 

hoi . . 4 fluidounces 

Distilled water. .. 4 fluidounces 
This color may be made in the same 
manner as the liquid saff ron, and is a fin* 
coloring for many purposes. 
m .-Turmeric powder.... 8 ounce. 

Alcohol, dilute 16 ounce 

for several days, agitatin 



Macerate 



bev- 



frequently, and filter ^Fjome^ ^ 
erages the addition of this t* n ^ ftfises a 



to be recommenaea 
very spicy taste 



as it possesses 

aniline dyes ree- 
lect 



auc 



•fhe nonpoisonous ainu^ ^ 

ommended for ^l^J^ yeUo* 
beverages hquor S essence^ iiow A 

are those known as aeia j 
tropEfiolin 000 (orange A). 

BICYCLE VARNISHES : 

gee Varnishes. 
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BIDERY METAL: 

See Alloys. 

BILLIARD BALLS: 
See Ivory and Casein. 

BIRCH BALSAM: 

See Balsam. 

BIRCH WATER: . 
See Hair Preparations. 

BIRD DISEASES AND THEIR REM- 
EDIES: ^ 
See Veterinary Formulas. 

BIRD FOODS: 

See also Veterinary Formulas. 

Mixed Birdseed.— 

Canary seed 6 P arts 

Rape seed 2 P arts 

Maw seed 1 P art 

Millet seed 2 parts 

Mocking-Bird Food, — 

Cayenne pepper .... 2 ounces 

Rape seed 8 ounces 

Hemp seed. . 16 ounces 

Corn meal 2 ounces 

Rice 2 ounces 

Cracker 8 ounces 

Lard oil 2 ounces 

Mix the solids, grinding to a coarse 
powder, .and incorporate the oil. 

Food for Redbirds. — 

Sunflower seed 8 ounces 

Hemp seed 16 ounces 

Canary seed 10 ounces 

Wheat 8 ounces 

Rice 6 ounces 

Mix and grind to coarse powder. 

BIRD LIME: 

See Lime. 

BIRD PASTE: 

See Canary-Bird Paste. 
BISCHOFF: 

See Wines and Liquors. 

BISCUIT, DOG: 

See Dog Biscuit. 

BISMUTH ALLOYS: 

See Alloys. 

BISMUTH, PURIFICATION OF- 

bee Gold. 

BITTERS: 

See Wines and Liquors, 
BITTER WATER: 
See Waters. 

BLACKING FOR HARNESS : 
faee Leather. 



BLEACHING 



BLACKING FOR SHOES ; 

See Shoedressings. 

BLACKING, STOVE: 

See Stove Blackings and Polish^ 
BLACKBERRY CORDIAL ANfi m 1 
BERRY MIXTURE A3 a 
ERA REMEDY: A Ca 0L 

See Cholera Remedy. 

BLACKBOARD PAINT AND VARwt«t, 
See Paint and Varnish. ARB1S H : 

BLACKHEAD REMEDIES: 

See Cosmetics. 

BLANKET WASHING ; 

See Household Formulas. 

BLASTING POWDER: 

See Explosives. 



Bleaching 

Linen. — Mix common bleaching pow- 
der in the proportion of 1 pound to a 
gallon of water; stir it occasionally for 

3 days, let it settle, and pour it off clear. 
Then make a lye of 1 pound of soda to 
1 gallon of boiling water, in which soak 
the linen for 12 hours, and boil it half an 
hour; next soak it in the bleaching 
liquor, made as above; and lastly, wash 
it in the usual manner. Discolored 
linen or muslin may be restored by put- 
ting a portion of bleaching liquor into 
the tub wherein the articles are soaking. 

Straw. — L— Dip the straw in a solution 
of oxygenated muriatic acid, saturated 
with potash. (C-Tysenated muriate ot 
lime is much cheaper.) The straw | 
thus rendered very white, and its flexi- 
bility is increased. . , 

IL— Straw is bleached by simply ex- 
posing it in a closed chamber to t| 
fumes of burning sulphur. An old nW 
barrel is the apparatus most used tor 
purpose by milliners, a flat stone l> j 
laid on the ground, the sulphur W 
thereon, and the barrel containing m 
goods to be bleached turned ovwb 
The goods should be previously w* 
in pure water. , J 

Wool, Silk, or Straw.--M« tog^ f 

4 pounds of oxalic acid, * I o0( Js 
table salt, water 50 gallons. ^ oUr; 
are laid in this mixture tor lcaC } lC d, 
they are then generally well j nse d 
and only require to be thoroii^ ^ jt j s 
and worked. For bleaching « s0t !», 
best to soak the goods in caus J^tf 
and afterwards to make use o sS 0 f 
of lime or Javelle water. J- ue 
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hlorine is afterwards removed by hypo- 
jSphite of soda. 

Feathers. — Place the feathers from 
a f a 4 hours in a tepid dilute solution 
f bichromate of potassa, to which, 
,ti*nnslv. some nitric acid has been 
fdded a small quantity only) To 
tZove a greenish hue induced by this 
solution, place them m a dilute solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid, in water, whereby 
the feathers become perfectly white and 
bleached. 

Bleaching Solution. Aluminum h , po- 
cbloridc, or Wilson's bleaching liquid, is 
produced by adding to a clear soluf in of 
lime chloride a solution of aluminum 
sulphate (alumina, alum) as long as a 
precipitate keeps forming- By mutual 
decomposition aluminum chloride re- 
sults, which remains in solution, and 
lime 'sulphate (gypsum), which separates 
out in the form of an insoluble salt. 

BLIGHT REMEDIES. 

I.— Soft soap 40 parts 

Amyl alcohol 50 parts 

Methylated spirit. 20 parts 
Water 1,000 parts 

II. — Soft soap 30 parts 

Sulphureted pot- 
ash 2 parts 

Amyl alcohol 32 parts 

Water..... 1,000 parts 

III. — Soft soap 15 parts 

Sulphureted pot- 
ash 29 parts 

Water 1,000 parts 

BLEACHING WATER: 

The most efficient bleaching water and 
also the cheapest to prepare, provided 
you have the facilities, is sodium hypo- 
chlorite, A solution of sodium chloride 
18 subjected to electrolysis. For this 
purpose a source of cheap electric cur- 
rent, such as that provided by abundant 
water power, is necessary. The current 
is all 0W ed to flow until all the salt is con- 
verted into caustic soda at the cathode 
chlorine at the anode. The mixture 
i f se * Wo substances forms sodium 
"ypochlorite which is bottled as is. 

Two other waters are as follows: 
j. bodium carbonate^lO pounds. Dis- 
a" 1 two £ allons of water. Add two 
^unds chloride of lime. Let stand one 

2 then filter " 

^■Dissolve two pounds of chloride of 
iWn ln or, e gallon of water. Dissolve 
Wat pox i nds of alum in one gallon of 
^filter together - Let stand one day 



BLUE FROM GREEN AT NIGHT m 
DISTINGUISH : ■WUxHT, TO 

To distinguish blue from green at 
night use either the light of a magnesium 
Wire ior this purpose or take a number 
of Swedish (parlor) matches, light them 
and as soon as they flash up, observe the 
told ' U ™ fference can be easilj 

BLEACHING BLUE PRINTS: 

A four per cent solution of soda and 
water will lighten over-exposed blue- 
prints or will bleach them nearly whit 
if desired; add more soda to bleach coi 
pletely. 

BLUE PRINTS, TO MAKE CHANGES 
AND CORRECTIONS ON : 

Use a solution of sodium carbonat 
and water, with a little red ink mixed ii 
This gives a very pleasing pink color tc 
the changes which, at the same time, 
very noticeable, The amount of sodiui 
carbonate used depends upon the sur 
face of the blue-print paper, as some 
coarse-grained papers will look better 
less soda is used and vice versa. How- 
ever, the amount of powdered soda belt 
on a small coin dissolved in a bottle 
water gives good results. 
BLUE PRINT MARKING FLUID: 

1 ounce potassium oxalate 

1 ounce gum arable 

1 dram (60 grains) water 

6 ounces cobalt-blue to color 
BOIL REMEDY. 

Take a piece of soft linen or borate 
gauze, rub some vaseline, upon one sic 
of it, quickly pour upon it some chlort 
form, apply it to the unopened boil or 
carbuncle, and place a bandage oyer all- 
It smarts a little at first, but this is sooi 
succeeded by a pleasing, cool sensation. 
The patient is given a bottle of the rem- 
edy, and directed to change the clotD 
often. In from 2 hours to 1 day - th« 
boil (no matter how induratedj sonei 
and opens. 



Boiler Compounds 

There are three chemicals wMd.« 
known to attack boiler scale. Theje «J 
caustic soda, soda ash, and tannic aciu 
compounds, the last being der.ved fron 
sumac, catechu, and the exhausted bail 
liauor from tanneries. . . 

q CausUc soda in .large excess is mp 
pious to boiler fittings, gaskets, valve 
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Tbat.it is injurious, in reasonable 

s, 
> b 

may be causeu ^/^Y/welY known by 



■■"to the boiler tubes themselves is 
CX r t0 be proved. Foaming and priming 
l ^le Jused through excess of caustic 



Tannic ac- 



id 



soda or soda ash, as is 

the form of albuminoids, and with . cal 
cium and magnesium carbonates F at 
S removes scale is an assured fact, that 
removes iron with the scale is also 
LUrXas tannic acid con-odes an iron 

widely advertised, but they often contain 
dextrine and gum, both of which are 
dangerous, as they coat the tubes ^wit a 
compact scale, not permitting the water 
to reach the iron >lo asses is acid and 
should not be used in the boiler. Starch 
substances generally should be avoided. 
Kerosene must be dangerous, as it is 
yery volatile and must soon leave tlie 
boiler and pass over and through the 
engine. , . - 

There are two materials the use ot 
which in boilers is not prohibited through 
action upon the metal itself or on ac- 
count of price. These are soda ash and 
caustic soda. Sodium triphosphate and 
sodium fluoride have both been used with 
success, but their cost is several hundred 
per cent greater than soda ash. If pre- 
scribed as per analysis, in slight excess, 
there should be no injurious results 
through the use of caustic soda and soda 
ash. It would be practicable to manu- 
facture an intimate mixture of caustic 
soda and carbonate of soda, containing 
enough of each to soften the average 
water of a given district. 

There is a great deal of fraud in con- 
nection with boiler compounds gener- 
The better class of venders ad- 
ertise to prepare a special compound for 
special water. This is expensive, save on 
large scale, in reference to a partic- 
ular water, for it would mean a score or 
more of tanks with men to make up the 
mixtures. The less honest of the boiler- 
compound guild consign each sample of 
water to the sewer and send the regular 
goods. Others have a stock analysis 
which is sent to customers of a given 
locality, whether it contains iron, lime, 
or magnesium sulphates or carbonates. 

Any expense for softening water in 
excess of 3 cents per 1,000 gallons is for 
the privilege of using a ready-made soft- 
ener. Every superintendent in charge 
ot a plant should insist that the com- 
pound used be pronounced by competent 




authority free from injurious nvaterkl 
and that it be adapted to the water "' 
use. ln 
Boiler compounds should contain onl 
such ingredients as will neutralize th 
scale-forming salts present. They should 
be used only by prescription, ao m^; 
gallons per 1,000 gallons of feed JJJ 
A properly proportioned mixture of SOr k 
ought to answer the demands of all plants 
depending upon that method of softening 
water in limestone and shale regions. 

The honest boiler compounds are 
however, useful for small isolated plants' 
because of the simplicity of their action'. 
For plants of from 75 to 150 horse power 
two 24-hour settling tanks will answer 
the purpose of a softening system. Each 
of these, capable of holding a day's sup- 
ply, provided with a soci. tank in com- 
mon, and with sludge valves, has pad- 
dles for stirring the contents. Large 
plants are operated on this principle, 
serving boilers of many thousand horse 
power. Such a system has an advan- 
tage over a continuous system, in that 
the exact amount of chemical solutions 
required for softening the particular 
water can be applied. For some varia- 
tions of such a system, several companies 
have secured patents. The fundamen- 
tal principles, however, have been used 
for many years and are not patentable. 

Prevention of Boiler Scale.— The lime 
contained in the feed water, either as bi- 
carbonate or as sulphate, is precipitated 
in the shape of a light mud, but the walls 
of the boiler remain perfectly bright 
without being attacked in any manner. 
While under ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure calcium chr ornate in solution is pre- 
cipitated by soda or Glauber s salt J 
calcium carbonate or as calcium . aw 
phate; the latter is separated unae 
higher pressure by chromates as calcium 
ch°romate. An excess of chromatej or 
chromic acid does not exercise any a 
terious action upon the metal, n 
the materials used for packing. 3 
slight admixture of chromates, 
pounds are sufficient for a sm are 
for weeks; no injurious ingreu J*^* 
carried in by the wet steam, ■ _ been 
water, on the contrary, Jiavms 
found to be chemically pure. , 
Protecting Boiler Plates from Sea 
I.— For a 5-horse-power b^' glll „ 
with water which contains- i* 
phatc, take catechu, 2 P° l ! soaa , J 
trine, 1 pound; crystallizes sugflr , * 
pounds; potash, * P ou " Lnm atabic. 
pound; alum, £ pound; S um 
pound. 
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TT jr or a boiler of the same size, fed 

■,h water which contains lime: Tur- 
■ g pounds; dextrine, 1 pound; so- 
y C Z , bicarbonate, 2 pounds; potash, £ 
nd; alum, \ pound; molasses, \ 

P °nl --For a hoiler of the same size, fed 
.7, wa ter which contains iron: Gam- 
2 pounds; soda, 2 pounds; dex- 
. b ?5p f 1 pound; potash, 1 pound; sugar, 
| pound; alum, £ pound; gum arable, £ 

P^y^J-For a boiler of the same size, fed 
;th sea water: Catechu, 2 pounds; 
Glauber's salt, 2 pounds; dextrine, 2 
p 0lin ds; alum, * pound; gum arable, $ 

P °When these preparations are used add 
1 quart of water, and in ordinary cases 
charge the boiler every month; but if the 
incrustation is very bad, charge every 
two weeks, 

V. — A method which has wide approval 
for the treatment of water to be used in 
boilers is the following: 

The water to be treated is percolated 
through a silica gel sold under the name 
of "Doucil." This material is capable of 
removing 6 per cent of its weight in lime 
from the water and its valuable feature 
lies in the fact that it can be regenerated 
and used over thousands of times. To re- 
generate it simply percolate brine water 
through it. "Doucil" is a sodium alumi- 
num silicate. 

VI. — A paint for protecting boiler plates 
from scale, and patented in Germany, is 
composed of 10 pounds each of train oil, 
horse fat, paraffine, and of finely ground 
zinc white. To this mixture is added 40 
pounds of graphite and 10 pounds of 
soot made together into a paste with 
1| gallons of water, and about a pound 
°f carbolic acid. The horse fat and the 
zinc oxide make a soap difficult to fuse, 
which adheres strongly to the plates, and 
b "ids the graphite and the soot. The 
Paraffine prevents the water from pene- 
iralmg the coats. The scale which forms 
°n .this application can be detached, it is 
said, with a wooden mallet without in- 
iunng the paint. 

jj, J, Asselin, of Paris, recom- 

ends the use of glycerine as a preventive. 
\ ^creases the solubility of combinations 
' ume, and especially of the sulphate, 
i lorms with these combinations soluble 
^pounds. When the quantity of lime 
}w C ^ es so S Te at that it can no longer 
t;^ s ?°! veu > »«r form soluble combina- 
josited in a gelatinous sub- 



stance which never adheres to the sur- 
face of the iron plates. The gelatinous 
substances thus formed are nit carried 
with the steam into the cylinder of the 
engine M. Asselin advises the employ- 
ment of 1 pound of glycerine for every 
300 pounds or 400 pounds of coal burnt 
Prevention of Electrolysis. —In order 
to prevent the eating away of the sheets 
and tubes by electrolytic action, it has 
long been the practice of marine engi- 
neers to suspend slabs of zinc in their 
boilers. The zinc, being more suseepti 
ble to the electrolytic action than th 
iron, is eaten away, while the iron re- 
mains unimpaired. The use of zinc ii 
this way has been found also to reduce 
the trouble from boiler scale. Whethei 
it be due to the formation of hydrogen 
bubbles between the heating surfaces 
and incipient scale, to the presence in the 
water of the zinc salts resulting from the 
dissolution of the zinc, or to whatever 
cause, it appears to be a general conclu- 
sion among those who have used it thi " 
the zinc helps the scale, as well as tl 
corrosion. Nobody has ever claimet 
for it that it prevented the attachment 
scale altogether, but the consensus 
opinion is that it ' 'helps some." 

BOILER PRESSURE. 

It hardly pays to reduce pressure 
boilers, except in very extreme eases, but 
if it can be done by throttling before the 
steam reaches the cylinder of the engine 
it would be an advantage, because this 
retains the heat units due to the higher 
pressure in the steam, and the throttling 
has a slight superheating effect. As a 
matter of" fact, tests go to show that tor 
light loads and high pressure a throt- 
tling engine may do better than an auto- 
matic cut-off. The ideal _ arrangemcn 
is to throttle the steam for light - loads, tor 
heavier loads, allow the van a bk j cut-off 
to come into play. This practice > has 
been carried into effect by Ae de^n o 
Mr. E. J. Armstrong, m ^J^J, 
ranges the shaft governor so that thwea 
negative lead up to "f^TbecTml 
rut-off, after wWh the lead become 
positive, and this ^ertrf^ 
fling the steam. for tg^^^ny, in 
undoubtedly gives bet f ™°» UI1 £ ore 
addition to making the engm 
quietly. 

BOKE BLACK : 

Bone or Ivory Ma cK. q£ 
ivory is bone in a jenje^ 
framework of £ r / S ice3 f wh 

SSS^StS is embedded. Hence 



on 



ncJt 
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• heated red-hot in a cl° se , d 
b0De | organic matter is destroyed, 
vessel, the orgamc 1^ d e 

Wvinc carbon, in a nneiy uiv* 
jeavnif, honv framework, 11 tne 

lodged in the bony . b ne re . 

heat is applied gradua lly tbe J o 
tains its shape, but is i quite Wa£ a § 

ft lat^u-d tebtajjtagj 
For example, in the vast industry ^ 
fugar manufacture, the solutions hrst 
Sde are very dark in co or > a ter hi 
tration through animal charcoal will give 
colorless crystals on evaporatiom Chem- 
ical trades require such large quantities 
of bone charcoal that its production . is 
a large industry in itself. As m breaking 
up the charred bones a considerable 
amount of waste is produced, in the form 
of dust and small grams which cannot be 
used for bleaching purposes, this waste 
should be worked up into a pigment. 
This is done by dissolving out the mineral 
with hydrochloric acid, and then rinsing 
and drying the carbon. 

The mineral basis of bones consists 
mainly of the phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, salts soluble in not too dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A vat is half filled 
with the above-mentioned waste, which 
is then just covered with a mixture of 
equal volumes of commercial hydro- 
chloric acid and water. As the mineral 
matter also contains carbonates, a lively 
effervescence at once ensues, and small 
quantities of hydrofluoric acid are also 
formed from the decomposition of cal- 
cium fluoride in the bones. Now hydro- 
fluoric acid is a very dangerous sub- 
stance, as air containing even traces of it 
is very injurious to the lungs. Hence the 
addition of hydrochloric acid should be 
done in the open air, and the vat should 
be left by itself until the evolution of 
fumes ceases. A plug is then pulled out 
at the bottom and the carbon is thor- 
oughly drained. It is then stirred up 
with water and again drained, when it 
has fully settled to the bottom. This 
rinsing with clear water is repeated till all 
the hydrochloric acid is washed away 
and only pure carbon remains in the vat. 
As for pigment-making purposes it is 
essential that the carbon should be as 
nnely divided as possible, it is as well to 
grind the washed carbon in an ordinary 
color mill. Very little power is required 
tor this purpose, as when once the bone 
earth is removed the carbon particles 
nave little cohesion. The properly 
ground mass forms a deep-black mud, 
which can be left to dry or be dried by 



artificial heat. When dry, the mirifioA 
hone black is of a pure black and S 
a most excellent pigment. Kea 
Bone black is put, upon the mark* 
tinder all sorts of names, such as i V n 
black, ebur ustum, Frankfort black neii 
tral black, etc. All these consist uf 
finely ground bone black puriEed from 
mineral matter. If leather scraps 
dried blood are to be worked up, i ron 
tubes are employed, closed at one ead 
and with a well-fitting lid with a small 
hole in it at the other. As these bodies 
give off large volumes of combustible 
gas during the charring, it is a good plan 
to lead the vapors from the hole by a 
bent tube so that they can be burnt and 
help to supply the heat required and so 
save fueh Leather or blood gives a char- 
coal which hardly requires treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, for the amount 
of mineral salts present is so small that 
its removal appears superfluous. 

BOWES, A TEST FOR BROKEN. 

Place a stethoscope on one side of the 
supposed fracture, and a tuning fork on 
the other. When the latter is vibrated, 
and there is no breakage, the sound will 
be beard distinctly through bone and 
stethoscope. Should any doubt exist, 
comparison should be made with the 
same bone on the other side of the body, 
This test shows the difference in the 
power of conducting sound possessed by 
bone and soft tissue. 

BONE BLEACHES; 
See Ivory. 

BONE FAT: 
See Fats. 

BONE FAT, PURIFICATION AND 
BLEACHING OF: 

See Soap. 

BONE POLISHES: 

See Polishes. 

BONE FERTILIZERS : 

See Fertilizers. 
BONES, TREATMENT OF, IN MANU- 
FACTURING GLUE: 
See Adhesives. 
BONE, UNITING GLASS WITH: 

See Adhesives. 
BOOKS, THEIR HANDLING 
PRESERVATION: Ho t 
The Preservation of Boo ks fciy 
Climates. -Books in hot ^f^rdel 
deteriorate unless carefully n c ' ie s: 
There are three destructive *g ( # 
(1) damp, (2) a small black mse 
cockroaches. 
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fi\ Books which are kept in a damp 
*tmosphe™ deteriorate on account of 
Kds and fungi that grow rapidly when 
|! conditions are favorable. Books 
p best kept on open, airy, well-lighted 

helves. When there has been a pro- 
\ led spell of moist weather their covers 
Sid be wiped, and they should be 

], ce d in the sun or before a hre for a 
!w hours Damp also causes the bind- 
ings and leaves of some books to sep- 

flra r?) A small black insect, one-eighth of 
H n inch long and a sixteenth of an inch 
broad somewhat resembling a beetle is 
very destructive, and books will be 
found, if left untouched, after a few 
months to have numerous holes in the 
covers and leaves. If this insect be al- 
lowed plenty of time for its ravages it 
will make so many holei that bindings 
originally strong can be easily torn to 
pieces. All damage may be prevented 
by coating the covers of books with the 
varnish described under (3). When 
books are found to contain the insects 
they should be well wrapped and placed 
in the sun before varnishing. 

(3) The appearance of a fine binding 
may be destroyed in a single night by 
cockroaches. The lettering of the bind- 
ing may, in two or three days, be com- 
pletely obliterated. 

The following varnishes have been found 
to prevent effectually the ravages of 
cockroaches and of all insects that feed 
upon books: 

I.— Dammar resin 2 ounces 

Mastic 9. ounces 

Canada balsam 1 ounce 

Creosote \ ounce 

Spirit of wine 20 fl. ounces 

Macerate with occasional shaking for 
a few days if wanted at once, but for a 
longer time when possible, as a better 
varnish will result after a maceration of 
several months. 

, II- — Corrosive sublimate, 1 ounce; car- 
bolic acid, 1 ounce; methylated or rum 
sP'nj, 1 quart. 

^Vhere it is necessary to keep books or 
Paper of any description in boxes, cup- 
r^yds, or closed bookcases, some naph- 
thalene balls or camphor should be al- 
ways present with them. If camphor 
Use d it is best to wrap it in paper, 
otherwise it volatilizes more quickly tnan 
^ necessary. In dry weather the doors 
°i closed bookcases should be left open 
occasionally, as a damp, still atmosphere 
m os t favorable for deterioration. 

How to Open a Book.— Never force the 



ts back on a smooth or covered table- 
let the front board down, then the Sh« 
holding the leaves in one hand while yoj 
open a few leaves at the back, then a few 
at the front, and so on. alternately open- 

ng back and front, gently pressing o^pen 
the sections till you reach the center ? 
the volume. Do this two or three times 
and you will obtain the best results 
Upen the volume violently or carelessl 
in any one place and you will probabl 
break the back or cause a start in th 
leaves. 

BOOK DISINFECTANT: 

See Disinfectants. 

BOOKS, TO REMOVE FINGER-MARK 
FROM: 

See Cleaning Preparations and Metb. 
ods. 

BOOKBINDERS' VARNISH: 

See Varnishes. 

BOOKWORMS : 

See Insecticides. 

BOOT DRESSINGS: 
See Shoe Dressings. 

BOOT LUBRICANT : 

See Lubricant. 

BOOTS, WATERPROOFING: 

See Waterproofing. 

BORAX FOR SPRINKLING-. 

I. — Sprinkling borax is not o 
cheaper, but also dissolves less in solde 
ing than pure borax. 

The borax is heated m a metal ves 
until it has lost its water of crystalhzati 
and mixed with calcined cooking s 
and potash— borax, 8 parts; cooki 
salt, 3 parts; potash, 3 parts, iVext 
is pounded in a mortar into a fine po 
dor, constituting the sprinkling borax. 

II. — Another kind of sprinkling bor 
is prepared by substituting, 8 1 W*' 1 1 
theVtash. GUw-gaJl is the froth floa 
ing on the melted glass, whmh can d 

skimmed off. t , .•_ no 

The borax is either dusted I on m po 

paste. 

BORAX AND BORIC ACID IN FOO 

See Food. 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE: 

See Insecticides. 

BOROTONIC: 
See Dentifrices. 
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BOTTLE-CAP LACQUER: 

See Lacquer. 
BOTTLE CLEANERS : 



BOTTLES 



d Meth- 



Solution F: Solution of 



sulphide, drachm i; or pyrogSu c °Si? 
drachm i. a » 
Package G: Pulverized potassium bi 
carbonate, drachm iss. U1 "1 
Having poured two teaspoonfulg nf 
solution A into the wine bottle, treat thp 
wine glasses with the different solutions 
noting and remembering i nto which 
glasses the several solutions are placed 
Into No. 1 wine glass pour one or two 
drops of solution B; into No. 2 g l a3a 
pour one or two drops of solution C; into 
No. 3 one or two drops of Solution 1> 
leave No. 4 glass empty; into No. 5 glass 
pour a few drops of Solution E; into No. 
6 glass place a few grains of Package G- 
into No. 7 glass pour a little of solution p'. 
Request some one to bring you some 
cold drinking water, and to guarantee 
that it is pure show that your wine bot- 
tle is (practically) empty. Fill it up 
from the carafe, and having asked the 
audience whether you shall produce wine 
or water, milk or ink, etc., you may ob* 
tain any of these by pouring a little of 
the water from the bottle into the pre- 
pared glass. Thus No. 1 glass gives a 
port-wine color; No. 2 gives a sherry 
color; No. 3 gives a claret color; No. 4 is 
left empty to prove that the solution in 
the bottle is colorless; No. 5 produces 
milk; No. G, effervescing champagne; 
No. 7, ink. 

Bottle-Capping Mixtures.— 
I.— Soak 7 pounds of good gelatin hi 
10 ounces of glycerine and 60 ounces of 
water, and heat over a water bath until 
dissolved, and add any desired color. 
Pigments may be used, and various tints 
can be obtained by the use of auilme 
colors. The resulting compound should 
be stored in jars. To apply ^ W* 11 ? 
mass and dip the cork and P 0 . rt j°.J. °J 
the neck of the bottle into the liquid, 
sets very quickly. 

II.-Gelatlu Jo™" 

Gum arable J° W l° 

tt?.::::::::»«~d 

Mix the gelatin, gum arao , d 
boric acid with 14 flmdounces or | 
water, stir occasionally until tn fejj in g ( 
dissolved, heat the mixture to^ ^ 
remove the scum, and strain. ; n der 
the starch intimately with tne re 
of the water, and stir this ™ lxl uni f or m 
the hot gelatin mixture unt " * e the 
product results. As noted _ a sUl t- 
eomposition may be tinted w« ^ s0 fg 
able dye. Before using, it musv 
ened by the application of neai. 



See Cleaning P^P^Xthods 
ods, under Miscellaneous Methods. 

BOTTLE STOPPERS: 

See Stoppers. 
BOTTLE VARNISH : 

See Varnishes. 

BOTTLE WAX: 

See Photography. 
HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID 
FOR AUTOMOBILES: 

The liquid compressant used in the hy- 
draulic brakes of the modem a, nto con- 
sists of equal parts of denatured alcohol 
and castor o3. The alcohol thins the od 
and acts as an anti-freeze The castor 
oil lubricates the piston and is the fluid 
through which the pressure is trans- 
mitted. 

BEAN, SAWDUST IN. 

For the detection of sawdust in bran 
use a solution of 1 part of phloroglucm 
in 15 parts of alcohol, 15 parts of water, 
and 10 parts of syrupy phosphoric acid. 
Place 2 parts of the solution in a small 
porcelain dish, add a knifepointful of 
the bran and heat moderately. Saw- 
dust is dyed red while bran parts only 
seldom acquire a faint red color. Bv a 
microscopic examination of the reddish 
parts, sawdust will be readily recognized. 



Bottles 

Magic Bottles. — 

The mystery of the "wonderful bot- 
tle," from which can be poured in suc- 
cession port wine, sherry, claret, water, 
champagne, or ink, at the will of the op- 
erator, is easily explained. The mate- 
rials consist of an ordinary dark-colored 
pint wine bottle, seven wine glasses 
of different patterns, and the chemicals 
described below: 

Solution A: A mixture of tincture of 
ferric^ chloride, drachms vi; hydro- 
chloric acid, drachms ii, 

Solution B: Saturated solution of am- 
monium sulphocyanide, drachm i. 

Solution C: Strong solution of ferric 
chloride, drachm i. 

Solution D: A weak solution of am- 
monium sulphocyanide. 

Solution E: Concentrated solution of 
lead acetate. 




rtI -Shellac S ounces 

Venice turpentine 1 £ ounces 

Boric acid 72 grains 

Powdered talcum. 3 ounces 

Ether.. J fluidrama 

Alcohol. - 12 * fhiidounces 

Dissolve the shellac, turpentine, and 
bor ic acid in the mixed alcohol and ether 
Linr with a spirit-soluble dye, and add 
|e talcum. During use the mixture 
Joust be agitated frequently. 
Show Bottles.— 

t place in a cylindrical bottle the 

fnllowin" liquids in'the order named: 

First, "sulphuric acid, tinted blue with 
inaVoY second, chloroform; third, glyc- 
erine, slightly .tinted with caramel; 
fourth, castor oil, colored with alkanct 
root; fifth, 40-per-eent alcohol, slightly 
tinted with aniline green; sixth, cod- 
liver oil, containing 1 per cent of oil of 
turpentine- The liquids are held iu 
place by force of gravity, and alternate 
with fluids which are not miscible, so 
that the strata of layers are clearly de- 
fined and do not mingle by diffusion. 

II. — Chromic acid 1 drachm 

Commercial "muri- 
atic" acid % ounces 

Nitric acid. 2 ounces 

Water, enough to 

make 3 gallons 

The color is magenta. 

The following makes a fine pink for 
show carboys: 

III. — Cobalt oxide. . ...... % parts 

Nitric acid, c. p 1 part 

Hydrochloric acid 1 part 

Mix and dissolve, and to the solution 
add: 

Strongest water of 

ammonia. 6 parts 

Sulphuric acid 1 part 

Water, distilled, q. s. 

to make 400 parts 

This should be left standing in a dark, 
cool place for at least a month before put- 

IV.— Green.— Copper sulphate, 300 
parts, by weight; hydrochloric acid. 450 
Parts, by weight; distilled water, to 4,500 
Parts, by weight. 

i v -— Blue.— Copper sulphate, 480 parts, 
°y weight; sulphuric acid, 60 parts, by 
height' distdled water > to 450 parts, by 
— Yellowish Brown. — Potassium 
af.M m 1 ir,ate ' 120 P arts ' b ? weight; nitric 
t?l I Parts, by weight; distilled wa- 



4,500 parts, by Weight 



SO 



■irrZ pai ua, i)y welkin. 

, *■ bellow. — Potassium dichromate, 
Parts, by weight; sodium bicarbon- 



trated ammonium-acetate solution, l?o 
par s by weight; acetic ac id, 30 per 

to 9,000 parts, by weight, - 

IX.— Crimson.— Potassium iodide 7 5 
parts by weight; iodine, 7.5 parts, by 
weight; hydrochloric acid, 60 parts by 
weight; distilled water, to 4,500 parts 
by weight. 

All the solutions IV to IX should be 
filtered. Xf distilled water be used these 
solutions should keep for five to ten years. 
In order to prevent them from freezing, 
either add 10 per cent of alcohol, or re- 
duce the quantity of water by 10 per cent. 

A Cheap and Excellent Werming 
Bottle. — Mix sodium acetate and scdium 
hyposutphale in the proportion cf 1 part 
of the former to fl parts of the latter, and 
with the mixture fill an earthenware bottle 
about three-quarters full. Closetbe ves- 
sel well with a cork and place it either 
in hot water or in the oven, and let re- 
main until the salts within melt. For 
at least a half day the jug will radiate its 
heat, and need only be well shaken from 
time to time to renew its heat-giving 
energy. 

Bottle Deodorizer.— Powdered black 
mustard seed is successfully employed. 
Pour a little of it with some lukewarm 
water into the receptacle, rinsing it after- 
wards with water. If necessary, repeat 
the process. 

BRANDY AND BRANDY BITTERS 

See Wines and Liquors. 



Brass 

Formulas for the making of Brass will be 
found under Alloj 3. 

eutuponthe duration of the emersion. 

With a solution composed ot 

Sulphate of copper.-- 120 grains 
Hydrochlorate of am- ^ 

monia """ 1 quart 
Water 

IS iw brown to cinnamon .re ol 
tained: 
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Chlorate of potash. 150 grains 
|,phateof?oppe r ... U gram* 

Water * ^ 

The following solution gives the brass 
first a rosy tint and then colors it violet 
and blue: 

Sulphate of copper. . 435 grams 
Hvposulphite of soda 300 grams 

Cream oftartar 150 grains 

Water 1 P mt 

Upon adding to the last solution 
Ammoniacal sulphate 

of iron • 300 grains 

Hyposulphite of soda 300 grams 
there are obtained, according to the dura- 
tion of the immersion, yellowish, orange, 
rosy, then bluish shades. Upon polar- 
izing the ebullition the blue tint gives 
way to yellow, and finally to a pretty 
gray. Silver, under the same circum- 
stances, becomes very beautifully col- 
ored. After a long ebullition m the 
following solution we obtain a yellow- 
brown shade, and then a remarkable fire 
red: 

Chlorate of potash ... 75 grains 
Carbonate of nickel . . 30 grains 

Salt of nickel 75 grains 

Water 16 ounces 

The following solution gives a beau- 
tiful, dark-brown, color: 

Chlorate of potash . . 75 grains 

Salt of nickel 150 grains 

Water 10 ounces 

The following gives, in the first place, 
a red, which passes to blue, then to pale 
lilac, and finally to white: 

Orpiment 75 grains 

Crystallized sal sodse 150 grains 

Water 10 ounces 

The following gives a yellow brown: 

Salt of nickel 75 grains 

Sulphate of copper. . 75 grains 
Chlorate of potash . . 75 grains 

Water 10 ounces 

On mixing the following solutions, 
sulphur separates and the brass becomes 
covered with iridescent crystallizations: 

I. — Cream of'tartar 75 grains 

Sulphate of copper. . 75 grains 

Water 10 ounces 

II- — Hyposulphite of soda 225 grains 

Water 5 ounces 

Upon leaving the brass objects im- 
mersed t in the following mixture con- 
tained in corked vessels thev at length 
acquire a very beautiful blue* color: 
Hepar of sulphur .... 15 grains 

Ammonia 75 grains 

Water... 4 ounces 



Miscellaneous Coloring of Brass — 
Yellow to bright red: Dissolve 2 Tj a ' rt _ 
native copper carbonate with 1 pljl 
caustic soda in 10 parts water. Bin 
a few minutes into the liquor, the Va 
rious shades desired being obtained 
according to the length of time of the 
immersion. Green: Dissolve 1 part cop- 
per acetate (verdigris), 1 part 
vitriol, and 1 part alum in 10 parts of 
water and boil the articles therein 
Black: For optical articles, photographic 
apparatus, plates, rings, screws, etc 
dissolve 45 parts of malachite (native 
copper carbonate) in 1,000 parts of sal 
ammoniac. For use clean and remove 
the grease from the article by pickling 
and dip it into the bath until the coating 
is strong enough. The bath operates 
better and quicker if heated. Should 
the oxidation be a failure it should be 
removed by dipping into the brass 
pickle. 

A verdigris color on brass is produced 
by treating the articles with dilute acids, 
acetic acid, or sulphuric acid, and drying. 

Brown in all varieties of shades is ob- 
tained by immersing the metal in solu- 
tions of nitrates or ferric chloride after 
it has been corroded with dilute nitric 
acid, cleaned with sand and water, and 
dried. The strength of the solutions 
governs the deepness of the resulting 
color. 

Violet is caused by immersing the thor- 
oughly cleaned objects in a solution of 
ammonium chloride. 

Chocolate color results if red ferric 
oxide is strewn on and burned off, fol- 
lowed by polishing with a small quantity 
of galena. 

Olive green is produced by blacken- 
ing the surface with a solution of iron m 
hydrochloric acid, polishing with galena, 
and coating hot with a lacquer composed 
of 1 part varnish, 4 parts cincuma, and I 
part gamboge. . , , 

A steel-blue coloring is obtained 07 
means of a dilute boiling solution 01 
chloride of arsenic, and a blue one ; by » 
treatment with strong hyposulphite 
soda. Another formula for MufflM 
brass is: Dissolve 10 parts of 
chloride in 200 parts of water, a nd ^. aa the 
parts of pure hydrochloric acid. W t 
article until it is well blued, then wasfl 
and dry in sawdust. . v..., g g 

Black is much used for optica] dt.^ 
articles and is produced by coa t,r h jj 8 
a solution of platinum or auric cm 
mixed with nitrate of tin. 

Coloring Unpolished Brass. •j-A H'JJ 
color of handsome effect is obtained 
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nlished brass by means of antimony- 
U Mnride solution. This is produced by 
finclv powdering gray antimony and bod- 
- it with hydrochloric acid. With 
Sanation of hydrogen sulphide a solu- 
tion of antimony results, which < > , r 



not 

he'dUuted with water, since a white pre- 

iedTately formed upc 

ter For dilution, 
Sed 'cooking -salt solution is employed 
gSg for 1 P art of * alimon y chloride % 



■nitate of antimony oxychloride is im- 
cllJ j:„fol v formed upon admixture of 
For dilution, completely satu- 



parts 



of salt solution. 



Coloring Fluid for Brass. — Caustic 
soda 33 parts; water, 24 parts; hydraled 
carbonate oE copper, 5.5 parts. 

Dissolve the salt m water and dip the 
metal in the solution obtained. The in- 
tensity of the color will be proportional 
to the time of immersion. After remov- 
ing the object from the liquid, rinse with 
water and dry in sawdust. 

Black Color on Brass. — A black or ox- 
idized surface on brass is produced by a 
solution of carbonate of copper in am- 
monia. The work is immersed and al- 
lowed to remain until the required tint 
is observed. The carbonate of copper is 
hest used in a plastic condition, as it is 
then much more easily dissolved. . Plas- 
tic carbonate of copper may be mixed as 
follows: Make a solution of blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper) in hot water, and 
add a strong solution of common washing 
soda to it as long as any precipitate 
forms. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle, and the clear liquid is poured off. 
Hot water is added, and the mass stirred 
and again allowed to settle. This oper- 
ation is repeated six or eight times to re- 
move the impurities. AEter the water 
has been removed during the last pour- 
ing, and nothing is left but an emulsion 
of the thick plastic carbonate in a small 
quantity of water, liquid ammonia is 
added until everything is dissolved and a 
dear, deep-blue liquid is produced. If 
too strong, water may be added, but a 
strong solution is better than a weak one. 
« it is desired to make the solution from 
tW m n rc ^ P^ astic carbonate of copper 
P?? following directions may be followed: 
^issolve 1 pound of the plastic carbonate 
°I copper in 2 gallons of strong ammonia, 
lufi glVCS rec l mre< l strength of so- 

T h |hrass which it is desired to black- 
^ n is first boiled in a strong potash solu- 
ri° n remove grease and oil, then well 
■wh-u a L d di PP ed in the copper solution, 
pencil has previously been heated to 



fr. 



om iso c 



previ 

to 175° F. This solution, if 



^ated too hot, gives off all the ammonia. 



The brass is left m the solution until the 
required tint is produced. The coW 
produced is uniform, blaek, and tena! 
cious. The brass is rinsed Ind dried in 
sawdust. A great variety of effects may 
be produced oy hrst finishing the brass 
before blackening, as the oxidizing proc- 
ess does not injure the texture of the 
metal. A satisfactory finish is produced 
by first rendering the surface of the 
brass matt, either by scratch-brush or 
similar methods, as the black finish thus 
produced by the copper solution is dead 
— one of the most pleasing effects of an 
oxidized surface. Various effects may also 
be produced by coloring the entire article 
and then buffing the exposed portions. 

The best results in the use of this so- 
lution are obtained by the use of the SO' 
called red metals — i. e., those in whicl 
the copper predominates. The reasoL 
for this is obvious. Ordinary sheet brass 
consists of about % parts of copper and 1 
part of zinc, so that the large quantity of 
the latter somewhat hinders the produ< 
tion of a deep-black surface. Yellow 
brass is colored black by the solutioi 
but it is well to use some metal having 
reddish tint, indicating the presence oi 
large amount of copper. The varietif 
of sheet brass known as gilding or bronz 
work well. Copper also gives exceller 
results. Where the best results are d( 
sired on yellow brass a very light electrt 
plate of copper before the oxidizmf 
works well and gives an excellent blacl 
With the usual articles made of yehoi 
brass this is rarely done, but the oxxdf 
tion carried out directly. 

Black Finish for Brass. — I. — A haw 
some black finish may be put on bras 
by the following process: Dissolve u 
1,000 parts of ammonia water 45 parts o, 
natural malachite, and in the solution m 
the object to be blackened after firs 
having'caref ully and thoroughly clean* 
the same. After letting it stand a short 
time gradually warm the 
aminiSg the article from time to taw 
to ascertain if the color is deep enougn. 
Rinse and let dry. fce 

II. -The blacking of. b ™ ss . ^fj! 
accomplished by Vver 

l °T g ^burne? of a 2 spirit W 
a Bunsen burner »* ti r f ammo - 

A - dd a SSelo a seated copper 
mum carbonate to «_ n fa pree ipj t ate 
sulphate «*ubo£ «J f « P,^ 
resulting m the begmm g jon and 

tirely dissolve^ The on 
heating repeat fa d and dippe d 

rn^veS^ordul. varnish- 
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To Give a Brown Color to Brass.— I.— 
In 1 000 parts of rain or distilled water 
dissolve 5 par^ each of verdigris (copper 
acetate) and ammonium chloride, x-et 
the solution stand 4 hours, then add 1,500 
parts of water. Remove the brass to be 
browned from its attachment to the nx- 
tures and make the surface perfectly 
bright and smooth and free from grease. 
Place it over a charcoal fire and heat un- 
til it "sizzes" when touched with tne 
dampened finger. The solution is then 
painted over the surface with a brush or 
swabbed on with a rag. If one sjab- 
bing does not produce a sufficient deptn. 
of color, repeat the heating and the ap- 
plication of the liquid until a fine durable 
brown is produced. For door plates, 
knobs, and ornamental fixtures gener- 
ally, this is one of the handsomest as well 
as the most durable surfaces, and is 
easily applied. 

II. — A very handsome brown may be 
produced on brass castings by immersing 
the thoroughly cleaned and dried articles 
in a warm solution of 15 parts of sodium 
hydrate and 5 parts of cupric carbonate 
in 100 parts of water. The metal turns 
dark yellow, light brown, and finally 
dark brown, with a greenish shimmer, 
and, when the desired shade is reached, 
is taken out of the bath, rinsed, and dried. 

HI. — Paint the cleaned and dried sur- 
face uniformly with a dilute solution of 
ammonium sulphide. When this coat- 
ing is dry. it is rubbed over, and then 

{tainted with a dilute ammoniacal so- 
ution of arsenic sulphide, until the 
required depth of color is attained. 
If the results are not satisfactory the 
painting can be repeated after washing 
over with ammonia. Prolonged im- 
mersion in the second solution produces 
a grayish-green film, which looks well, 
and acquires luster when polished with 
a cloth. 

Refreshing Gas Fixtures. — Gas fix- 
res which nave become dirty or tar- 
ished from use may be improved in ap- 
earance by painting with bronze paint 
nd then, if a still better finish is re- 
uired, varnishing after the paint is 
thoroughly dry with some light-colored 
arnish that will give a hard and brilliant 
oating. 

If the bronze paint is made up with 
rdinary varnish it is liable to become 
discolored from acid which may be pres- 
ent in the varnish. One method pro- 
posed tor obviating this is to mix the 
varnish with about five times its volume 
ot spirit of turpentine, add to the mixture 
dried slaked lime m the proportion of 



about 40 grains to the pint, agitate m , 
repeating the agitation several times ar!l 
finally allowing the suspended matter tn 
settle and decanting the clear linrnli 
The object of this is to neutralize a ™ 
acid which may be present. To deter 
mine how effectively this has been done 
the varnish may be chemically tested. 

Steel Blue and Old Silver on Br ass _ 
For the former dissolve 100 parts of ear- 
bonic carbonate in 750 parts of ammonia 
and dilute this solution with distilled 
water, whereupon the cleaned articles 
are dipped into the liquid by means of a 
brass wire. After two to three minutes 
take them out, rinse in clean water, and 
dry in sawdust. Old silver on brass is 
produced as follows: The articles are 
first silvered and next painted with a thin 
paste consisting of graphite, 6 parts; 
pulverized hematite, 1 part; and tur- 
pentine. Use a soft brush and dry well; 
then brush off the powder. Oxidized 
silver is obtained by dipping the silvered 
goods into a heated solution of liver of 
sulphur, 5 parts; ammonia carbonate, 10 
parts; and water,10,000 parts. Only sub- 
stantially silvered objects are suited for 
oxidation, as a weak silvering is taken 
off by this solution. Unsatisfactory col- 
oring is removed with potassium-cya- 
nide solution. It is advisable to lay the, 
articles in hydrogen sulphide-ammonia 
solution diluted with water,wherein they 
acquire a blue to a deep-black shade. 

Tombac Color on Brass. —This is pro 
duced by immersion in a mixture of cop 
per carbonate, 10 parts; caustic soda, W 
parts: water, 200 parts. This layer will 
only endure wiping with a cloth, not vig- 
orous scouring with sand. 

Graining of Brass.— Brass parts of 
timepieces are frequently provided wita 
a dead grained surface. For this pur- 
pose they are fastened with flat-headed 
pins on cork disks and brushed witnj 
paste of water and finest P° wd .ff r a 
pumice stone. Next they are taorj 
oughly washed and placed in a swutkj 
of 10 quarts of water, 30 grains of rag 
curie nitrate, and 60 grains ot suJP" 
acid. In this amalgamating s0 ' u H th 
the objects become at once coverea arT , a l. 
a layer of mercury, which forms an i 
gam with the copper, while tne g 
passes into solution. After the » r te j 
have again been washed they are i q{ 
with graining powder, *'^ b J^l sa lt. 
silver powder, tartar, and toOK V* aD d 
These substances must be pure, a, J> . g 
very finely pulverized. *Vcordi D ' 
done with moderate heat- ^ cc 
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h e ther a coarser or finer grain is de- 

t0 j mnre cooking salt or more tartar 

Sire I' contained In the powder. The 

^narv proportions are: 

° r .wrier 28 28 28 parts 

gilver po«u* - gg3 no _ 140 85 

parts 

rSBagValt"" 900 370 900 parts 

This powder is moistened with water 
J applied to the object. Place the article 
>h the cork support in a flat dish and 
Son the paste with a stiff brush while 
Sung the dish incessantly. Gradu- 
Sv fresh portions of graining . powder 
fie put on until the desired gram is ob- 
fJined These turn out the rounder the 
more the dish and brush are turned. 
When the right grain is attained, rinse 
off with water, and treat the object with 
a scratch brush, with employment of a 
decoction of saponaria. .The brushes 
must be moved around in a circle in 
brushing with the pumice stone, as well 
as in rubbing on the graining powder 
and in using the scratch brush. Ihe 
required silver powder is produced by 
precipitating a diluted solution of silver 
nitrate with some strips of sheet copper. 
The precipitated silver powder is washed 
out on a paper filter and dried at moder- 
ate heat. 

The Dead, or Matt, Dip for Brass.— 

The dead dip is used to impart a satiny 
or crystalline finish to the surface. The 
bright dip gives a smooth, shiny, and per- 
fectly even surface, but the dead dip is 
the most pleasing of any dip finish, and 
can be used as a base for many secondary 
finishes. 

The dead dip is a mixture of oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid) and aqua fortis 
(nitric acid) in which there is enough 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) to saturate 
the solution. It is in the presence of the 
sulphate of zinc that the essential differ- 
ence between the bright and the dead dip 
exists, "Without it the dead or matt sur- 
face cannot be obtained. 

The method generally practiced is to 
a dd the sulphate of zinc to the mixed 
a cids (sulphuric and nitric), so that some 
remains undissolved in the bottom of the 
vessel. It is found that the sulphate of 
zinc occurs in small crystals having the 
a PPearance of very coarse granulated 
sugar. These crystals readily settle to the 
bottom of the vessel and do not do the 
£ork of matting properly. If they are 
Dn ely pulverized the dip is slightly im- 
proved, but it 'is impossible to pulverize 
^ch material to a fineness that will do 
the desired work. The use of sulphate 
^pc, then, leaves much to be desired, 
■the most modern method of making 



of 



up the dead dip ^ to produce ihe sul. 

?nft°,l Z1DC directl y, in the solution 
and in the precipitated form. It is ^ e U 
known tha the most finely divided ma- 
terials are those which »re produced by 
precipitation, and in the dead dip it is 
very important hat * ne sulphate of zinc 
shall be finely d'wded so that it will no" 
immediately settle to hebottcm. Ther 
fore it should be precipitated so that 
when it is mixed with the acids it will not 
settle immediately. The method of mak- 
ing the sulphate of zinc directly in the 
solution is as follows: 

Take 1 gallon of yellow aqua forti 
(38° F.) and place in a stone crock 
which is surrounded with cold water 
The cold water is to keep the hea 
formed by the reaction, from evaporatin 
the acid. Add metallic zinc in sma 
pieces until the acid will dissolve n 
more. The zinc may be in any conve - 
ient form — sheet clippings, lumps, era 
ulated, etc., that may be added little b 
little. If all is added at once it will bo 
over. "When the acid will dissolve n 
more zinc it will be found that some 
the acid has evaporated by the heat, an 
it will be necessary to add enough free 
acid to make up to the original gallo 
When this is done add 1 gallon of strong 
oil of vitriol. The mixture should b 
stirred with a wooden paddle while th 
oil of vitriol is being added. 

As the sulphuric acid is being add 
the solution begins to grow milky, a 
finally the whole has the consistency 
thick cream. This is caused by the s 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) precipitati 
out the sulphate of zinc. Thus the ve 
finelv divided precipitate of sulphate 
zinc'is formed. If one desires to u 
known quantities of acid and zinc t 
following amounts may be taken, un 
vitriol, 1 gallon; aqua fortis (38 £*h 
gallon; metallic zinc, 6 ounces. 
g In dissolving the zinc in the = aqua fo 
tis it is necessary to be sure that none 
mains undissolved in the bottom 

The dead or matt dip is used hot, an 
therefore, 

the dip thorough y stored with a ^ ate 
paddle so as to . bring uptfe «. 
zinc which has settled. V V > un , 
the solution andaUow .U . g & . 
the matt is ob^f- ]y by experienc 

which °***}?^^ 7 f$t introduc 
When the brass giirfacej £ 

there is a rapid action ^ R 

hl % f X S rrSl d eand and immed 

atel> -diP i^othe usual bright dip. 1 
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„ f nr +he reason that the dead 
ig necessary for tne r«<* „ 



5p produ- , . d-k — upon the 

r the color of the 
show the reai e however re- 

So'vt this" and looses the true dead 

surface. makine up the dead 

The usual rule for -wA tin g P f vitriol 

dip is to « M «^ u h ^ P£? e may be altered 
f nd a ffie S' M re oiltf vitriol gives 
°I ta t while a larger q-^ty f 
Vvr+i-s will give a coarser matt. 
Xn the oip "beeves old it is unneces- 
sary to add more zinc, as a little goes into 
fhfsofution each time anything is dipped. 
After a while, however, the solution be- 
comes loaded with copper salts; and 
should be thrown away. 

A new dip does not work well, and 
will not give good results when used at 
once It is usual to allow it to remain 
over night, when it will be found to be in 
a better working condition in the morn- 
ing. A new dip will frequently refuse to 
work, and the addition of a little water 
will often start it. The water must be 
used sparingly, however, and only when 
necessary. Water, as a usual thing, 
spoils a dead dip, and must be avoided. 
After a while it may be necessary to add 
a little more aqua fortis, and this may be 
introduced as desired. Much care is 
needed in working the dead dip, and it 
requires constant watching and experi- 
ence. The chief difficulty in working 
the dead dip is to match a given article. 
The only way that it can be done is to 
"cut and try," and add aqua fortis or oil 
of vitriol as the case requires. 

The dead or matt dip can be obtained 
only upon brass or German silver; in 
other words, only on alloys which con- 
tain zinc. The best results are obtained 
upon yellow brass high in zinc. 

To Improve Deadened Brass Parts. — 
Clock parts matted with oilstone and 
oil, such as the hour wheels, minute 
wheels, etc., obtain, by mere grinding, a 
somewhat dull appearance, with a sensi- 
tive surface which readilv takes spots, 
lliis may be improved by preparing the 
following powder, rubbing a little of it 
on a burr slick and treating the deadened 
parts, which have been cleansed with 

> cork. Tins imparts to the articles a 



luater Ti. perma " ent ' metallic matt 
of a n».. * e - Smo , othl . n 8 Powder consists 
Le P carLn l ew ? er - S retf and 8 P^ts of 
wdl drl,^ ^ ] T% ated in ™r, and 
em Gloved K e we'ers red alone may be 
employed, but this requires some 



tice and care, especially in the treats 
of wheels, because rays are r u 611 
form from the teeth toward the center t0 

Pickle for Brass.— Stir 10 PSLT u' t , 
weight) of shining soot or snuff m V 
of cooking salt, and 10 parts of tpaV 
tar with 250 parts of nitric acid a 
afterwards add 250 parts of sulphS 
acid; or else mix 7 parts of aqua fort' 
(nitric acid) with 10 parts of English 
sulphuric acid. For the mixing ratio of 
the acid, the kind and alloy of the metal 
should be the guidance, and it is best 
found out by practical trials. The bet 
ter the alloy and the less the percentage 
of zinc or lead, the handsomer will be 
the color. Genuine bronze, for instance 
acquires a golden shade. In order to 
give brass the appearance of handsome 
gilding it is often coated with gold var- 
nish by applying same thinly with a brush 
or sponge and immediately heating the 
metal over a coal fire. 

Pickling Brass to Look Like Gold.— 
To pickle brass so as to make it resem- 
ble gold allow a mixture of 6 parts of 
chemically pure nitric acid and 1 part of 
English sulphuric acid to act for some 
hours upon the surface of the brass; then 
wash with a warm solution, 20 parts of 
tartar in 50 parts of water, and rub off 
neatly with dry sawdust. Then coat 
the article with the proper varnish. 

Pickle for Dipping Brass.— To im- 
prove the appearance of brass, tombac, 
and copper goods, they are usually 
dipped. For this purpose they arc first 
immersed in diluted oil of vitriol (brown 
sulphuric acid), proportion, 1 to 10; next 
in a mixture of 10 parts of red tartar; iu 
parts of cooking salt; 250 parts ol Eng- 
lish sulphuric acid, as well as 250 parts or 
aqua fortis (only for a moment), ringing 



oft well in water and drying w sa J v, „ ol(i 



,'dust. 

For obtaining a handsome matt gel 
color part of zinc vitriol (zinc sw 
phate) is still added to the pickle. 



Restoration of Brass Articles.-'*^ 
brass articles are first freed from ac 
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nd, to prev 
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clean water, 
a mixture of 
phuric acid, 
black, 2 parts; cooking 
rinsed and polished - , - s p ir ii 

oxidation, coated with a col0 £ - n(T best 
varnish, a celluloid varnish W u & 
for this purpose. ^ j o0 

Tempering Brass.— If ^^dV^ 
brittle brass can be tempered a 



